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THE ALLEGED FALLACIES IN MILL’S 
“UTILITARIANISM.” 


T may well seem superfluous, at this time of day, to discuss 
once more the familiar argument of Mill in the essay on 
“ Utilitarianism."” Have not the undoubted fallacies in that ar- 
gument been shown up again and again by critics alike of the 
Intuitional and of the Idealistic school? The present writer 
formerly shared this view,’ but repeated study of the essay has 
convinced him of its essential injustice. All that is necessary, in 
defence of Mill from the charge that he has fallen into fallacies 
which are patent to the veriest tyro in logic, is to interpret his 
argument in the light of its context and of the purpose the author 
has in view. It is usual, while admitting Mill’s candor and 
“sympathetic insight,” to accuse him at the same time of a 
“facility in making compromises”? and a transgression of the 
most familiar rules of logic which is hardly credible in the author 
of an epoch-making work on that subject. Even so careful a 
writer as Professor Sorley attributes to him “a logical quibble ”’ 
which is discreditable either to his candor or to his intelligence. 
I have preferred to assume that Millis at once candid and coherent 
in his reasoning, and I think I have succeeded in clearing up the 
apparent fallacies, if not in eliminating the inconsistencies, in his 
ethical thought as presented in the famous essay. 
To take first the most glaring, and therefore to my mind the 
most incredible case, the critics have with one consent accused 
Mill of committing the fallacy either of Composition or of Divi- 


'See Preface to ninth edition of A Study of Ethical Principles. 
2]. S. Mackenzie, /ntroduction to Social Philosophy, p. 204. 
5 Ethics of Naturalism (2d ed.), p. 65. 
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sion in his “proof” of Utilitarianism, that is, in effecting the 
transition from egoistic to universalistic Hedonism. The argu- 
ment in question is as follows: ‘ No reason can be given why 
the general happiness is desirable, except that each person, so far 
as he believes it to be attainable, desires his own happiness. This, 
however, being a fact, we have not only all the proof which the 
case admits of, but all which it is possible to require, that happi- 
ness is a good: that each person’s happiness is a good to that 
person, and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggre- 
gate of all persons.” ' ‘It would be difficult,” says Professor 
Mackenzie, “to collect in a short space so many fallacies as are 
here committed.”’? Let us confine our attention, in the mean- 
time, to “the fallacy involved in the inference that ‘the general 
happiness is a good to the aggregate of all persons.’”’ ‘The 
fallacy is that which is known in logic as ‘ the fallacy of composi- 
tion.’ It is inferred that because my pleasures are a good to me, 
yours to you, his to him, and so on, therefore my pleasures + 
your pleasures + his pleasures are a good to me + you + him. 
It is forgotten that neither the pleasures nor the persons are 
capable of being made into an aggregate. . . . Mill’s argument 
would hold if the minds of all human beings were to be rolled 
into one, so as to form anaggregate. But as it is, ‘the aggregate 
of all persons’ is nobody, and consequently nothing can be a 
good to him. A good must be a good for somebody.”’* 

Similarly Professor Sorley says: “J. S. Mill, while emphasising 
the distinction between modern Utilitarianism and the older Epi- 
cureanism, has even allowed his official ‘ proof’ of utilitarianism, 
— such proof, that is, as he thinks the principle of Utility to be 
susceptible of, —to rest on the ambiguity between individual and 
social happiness.” * ‘ ‘No reason,’ he says, ‘can be given why 
the general happiness is desirable, except that each person, so far 
as he believes it to be attainable, desires his own happiness.’ 
And this admission, which seems as good as saying that no reason 
at all can be given why the individual should desire the general 

Utilitarianism (gth ed.), p. 53- 
2 Manual of Ethics, p. 219. 


3 Jbid., pp. 219-220. 
* Ethics of Naturalism, p. 47. 
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happiness, is only held to be a sufficient reason for it, through 
the assumption that what is good for all as an aggregate is good 
for each member of the aggregate : ‘that each person’s happiness 
is a good to that person, and the general happiness, therefore, a 
good to the aggregate of all persons.’”’ ' 

Professor Dewey’s criticism is on the same lines. “ Does it 
follow,”’ he asks, ‘‘ that because the happiness of A is an end to 
A, the happiness of B an end to B, and the happiness of C an end 
to C, that, therefore, the happiness of B and C is an end to A? 
There is obviously no connection between the premises and the 
supposed conclusion. And there appears to be, as Mill puts it, 
only on account of the ambiguity of his last clause, ‘the general 
happiness a good to the aggregate of all persons.’ The good of 
Aand Band C may be a good to the aggregate (A + B+ C), 
but what universalistic hedonism requires is that the aggregate 
good of A+ 8+ C bea good to A and to Band to C taken 
separately, —a very different proposition. Mill is guilty of the 
fallacy known logically as the fallacy of division, — arguing from 
a collective whole to the distributed units. Because all men want 
to be happy, it hardly follows that every man wants all to be 
happy.” * 

Even the late Professor Sidgwick, in the long series of re- 
visions to which he subjected the Methods of Ethics, seems to have 
remained convinced to the end of the justice of such a criticism 
of Mill’s famous “ proof.” ‘In giving as a statement of this 
principle that ‘the general happiness is destrad/e,’ he must be 
understood to mean (and his whole treatise shows that he does 
mean) that it is what each individual ought to desire, or at least, 
— in the stricter sense of ‘ ought,’ —to aim at realising in action. 
But this proposition is not established by Mill’s reasoning, even 
if we grant that what is actually desired may be legitimately 
inferred to be in this sense desirable. For an aggregate of actual 
desires, each directed towards a different part of the general 
happiness, does not constitute an actual desire for the general 
happiness, existing in any individual; and Mill would certainly 


1 Op. cit., p. 64. 
? Outlines of Ethics, pp. 55-56. 
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not contend that a desire which does not exist in any individual 
can possibly exist in an aggregate of individuals. There being 
therefore no actual desire, — so far as this reasoning goes, — for 
the general happiness, the proposition that the general happiness 
is desirable cannot be in this way established: so that there is a 
gap in the expressed argument, which can, I think, only be filled 
by some such proposition as that which I have above tried to 
exhibit as the intuition of Rational Benevolence.” ' 

Now it is perfectly clear that, if Mill is attempting, in the ar- 
gument in question, to prove that the general happiness is an 
object to be desired by each individual since each individual de- 
sires his own happiness, he is guilty of the fallacy of which his 
critics so unanimously convict him. The previous question, 
however, is whether he is attempting anything of the kind. Sidg- 
wick alone has thought it necessary to offer any evidence that this 
is the object of the “ proof” offered in chapter iv. After quot- 
ing Mill’s statement that, while proof, in the strict sense, is im- 
possible, “‘ considerations may be presented capable of determining 
the intellect to” accept “the Utilitarian formula,” he says that 
“he subsequently makes clear that by ‘ acceptance of the Utili- 
tarian formula’ he means the acceptance, not of the agent’s own 
greatest happiness, but of ‘ the greatest amount of happiness al- 
together’ as the ultimate ‘end of human action’ and ‘ standard 
of morality’: to promote which is, in the Utilitarian view, the 
supreme ‘directive rule of human conduct.’ Then when he 
comes to give the ‘ proof,’ — in the larger sense before explained, 
— of this rule or formula, he offers the following argument.” ? 
But if we take Mill’s own statement of the meaning of “the 
utilitarian doctrine,” given in the passage which we are discussing, 
we find that it is not the doctrine of Utilitarianism in the full 
sense of universalistic Hedonism, but simply the underlying and 
more general doctrine of Hedonism itself. ‘ Questions about 
ends are, in other words, questions what things are desirable. 
The utilitarian doctrine is, that happiness is desirable, and the 
only thing desirable, as an end; all other things being only de- 


' Methods of Ethics (6th ed.), p. 388. 
Jbid., p» 387. 
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sirable as means to that end.”' The chapter is entitled, “ Of 
What Sort of Proof the Principle of Utility is Susceptible,” and 
when we turn to chapter ii for a definition of the “ Principle of 
Utility,” we find that ‘‘ the creed which accepts as the foundation 
of morals, Utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle, holds that 
actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, 
wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness” ; and that 
“the theory of life on which this theory of morality is grounded” 
is “ that pleasure, and freedom from pain, are the only things de- 
sirable as ends; and that all desirable things (which are as 
numerous in the utilitarian as in any other scheme) are desirable 
either for the pleasure inherent in themselves, or as means to the 
promotion of pleasure and the prevention of pain.” *? All that 
Mill is attempting to prove, therefore, is that the object of aggre- 
gate desire, since it must be the same as that of individual desire, 
and this is happiness, is aggregate happiness. What he conceives 
himself to have proved is, in his own words, ‘ that happiness is a 
good: that each person’s happiness is a good to that person, and 
the general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of all 
persons. Happiness has made out its title as‘ one of the ends of 
conduct, and consequently one of the criteria of morality.” * 
There is no suggestion that the conclusion is that the general 
happiness is a good to each individual, but only “to the aggre- 
gate of all persons.” It is the critics who, knowing that Mill’s 
ethical standard is the general happiness, have read the former 
meaning into his present argument, assuming that he is here at- 
tempting to prove the validity of that criterion, while what he is 
really dealing with is the more elementary principle of Hedonism 
itself, and his argument simply is that, since the good of the indi- 
vidual,— that which he desires and regards as desirable,— is happi- 
ness, the object of aggregate or collective (not individual) desire 
can only be happiness. There is no word of the attitude of the 
individual to the general happiness ; there is no passing over from 
the collective to the distributive sense of the terms. 
That this is the true interpretation of the argument becomes 
1 Utilitarianism, ch, iv, p. 52. 


2 Jbid., pp. 9, 10. 
3 Jbid., p. 53. 
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still more evident from Mill’s final statement of the result. “ It 
results from the preceding considerations, that there is in reality 
nothing desired except happiness. Whatever is desired other- 
wise than as a means to some end beyond itself, and ultimately 
to happiness, is desired as itself a part of happiness, and is not 
desired for itself until it has become so. . . . We have now, 
then, an answer to the question, of what sort of proof the prin- 
ciple of utility is susceptible. If the opinion which I have now 
stated is psychologically true, — if human nature is so constituted 
as to desire nothing which is not either a part of happiness or a 
means of happiness, we can have no other proof, and we require 
no other, that these are the only things desirable. If so, happi- 
ness is the sole end of human action, and the promotion of it the 
test by which to judge of all human conduct ; from whence it 
necessarily follows that it must be the criterion of morality, since 
a part is included in the whole.”’ And the chapter closes with 
the following words: “ Both in feeling and in conduct, habit is 
the only thing which imparts certainty ; and it is because of the 
importance to others of being able to rely absolutely on one’s 
feelings and conduct, and to oneself of being able to rely on 
one’s own, that the will to do right ought to be cultivated into 
this habitual independence. In other words, this state of the 
will is a means to good, not intrinsically a good; and does not 
contradict the doctrine that nothing is a good to human beings 
but in so far as it is either itself pleasurable, or a means of at- 
taining pleasure or averting pain. But if this doctrine be true, 
the principle of utility is proved.”’? It is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that, in thus concluding the argument, Mill should have 
omitted all reference to the essential element in the thesis sup- 
posed to have been proved. But we find him once more identi- 
fying ‘‘ the principle of utility”’ with that of Hedonism, not with 
that of universalistic Hedonism or Utilitarianism. 

The second in the “ collection of fallacies” which this passage 
contains, according to Professor Mackenzie and others, is the 
result of “ an ambiguity in the word ‘ desirable.’’’ ‘ ‘ The only 


1 Op. cit., pp. 58. 
/bid p. 61. 
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proof,’ he says, ‘capable of being given that an object is visible, 
is that people actually see it. The only proof that a sound is 
audible, is that people hear it. . . . In like manner, I apprehend, 
the sole evidence it is possible to produce that anything is desir- 
able, is that people do actually desire it.’ Itis here assumed that 
the meaning of the word ‘ desirable’ is analogous to that of ‘ visi- 
ble’ and ‘audible.’ But ‘ visible’ means ‘able to be seen,’ and 
‘audible’ means ‘ able to be heard’; whereas ‘ desirable’ does not 
usually mean merely ‘ able to be desired.’ When we say that any- 
thing is desirable, we do not usually mean merely that it is able 
to be desired. There is scarcely anything that is not able to be 
desired. What we mean is rather that it is reasonably to be desired, 
or that it ought to be desired. When the Hedonist says that 
pleasure is the only thing that is desirable, he means that it is the 
only thing that ought to be desired. But the form of the word ‘ de- 
sirable’ seems to have misled several writers into the notion that 
they ought to show also that pleasure is the only thing that is 
capable of being desired. . . . The fallacy here involved is that 
known to writers on Logic as the ‘ Fallacy of Figure of Speech’ 
(figure dictionis).”' And Professor Sidgwick remarks : “ It has 
been suggested that I have overlooked a confusion in Mill’s 
mind between two possible meanings of the term ‘ desirable,’ (1) 
what can be desired, and (2) what ought to be desired. . . . I 
was aware of this confusion, but thought it unnecessary for my 
present purpose to discuss it.” * 

Here, again, I cannot believe that Mill was the victim of such 
an obvious fallacy. We must remember that the little work so 
severely dealt with by the critics is a popular essay, not a philo- 
sophical treatise, and that it originally appeared in the pages of 
Fraser’s Magazine. We are not to look, therefore, for the pre- 
cision of statement which would be natural in a scientific work. 
Mill assumes that what we ought to desire must be at the same 
time what we can desire, that the desirable in the ethical sense 
must be found within the field of the desirable in the psycholog- 
ical sense, although the two fields are not, of course, coexten- 


' Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, pp. 213, 214 (footnote). 
* Methods of Ethics, p. 388 (footnote). 
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sive. Or, to express the distinction and the relation between the 
two senses of the term in another way, he assumes that the Good, 
—that which is truly to be desired, — must be found within, and 
not without, the sphere of goods, that is, the things which we 
actually desire. What he seeks to prove is “that to think of an 
object as desirable . . . and to think of it as pleasant, are one 
and the same thing ; and that to desire anything, except in pro- 
portion as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and metaphys- 
ical impossibility.””' The conclusion of the argument is, in his 
own statement, that ‘“ nothing is a good to human beings but in 
so far as it is either itself pleasurable, or a means of attaining 
pleasure or averting pain.”"* And we must admit that the truth 
of the doctrine of psychological Hedonism carries with it the 
negation of any non-hedonistic theory of the Good, or the desir- 
able in the sense of what ought to be desired. While we cannot 
say that what we are able to desire is, as such, what we ought to 
desire, we must admit that what we ought to desire is what we 
are able to desire. It follows that, if pleasure is the only thing 
that we can desire, what we ought to desire cannot be anything 
other than pleasure. 

Another fallacy of which Mill has been accused, though not 
so frequently or so explicitly, is that of Jgnoratio Elenchi or 
Irrelevancy. Professor Sorley says, for example, that “ he con- 
fused the purely psychological question of the motives that in- 
fluence human conduct with the ethical question of the end to 
which conduct ought to be directed.” * Others have maintained 
that he confused the question of the sanctions of right conduct 
with that of its obligatoriness. But it is quite clear that in 
chapter iii, ‘‘Of the Ultimate Sanction of the Principle of Util- 
ity,” Mill is concerned solely with the question of the motivation 
of right or utilitarian conduct, with the feeling of obligation, and 
how it may be produced. “The question is often asked,” he 
says, ‘‘and properly so, in regard to any supposed moral stand- 
ard, — What is its sanction? what are the motives to obey it? or 
more specifically, what is the source of its obligation ? whence 

' Utilitarianism, p. 58. 


/bid., p. 61. 
5 Ethics of Naturalism, pp. 63, 64. 
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does it derive its binding force? It is a necessary part of moral 
philosophy to provide the answer to this question; which, 
though frequently assuming the shape of an objection to the 
utilitarian morality, as if it had some special applicability to that 
above others, really arises in regard to all standards. It arises, 
in fact, whenever a person is called on to adopt a standard or 
refer morality to any basis on which he has not been accustomed 
to rest it. For the customary morality, that which education 
and opinion have consecrated, is the only one which presents 
itself to the mind with the feeling of being zx ztse/f obligatory : 
and when a person is asked to believe that this morality derives 
its obligation from some general principle round which custom 
has not thrown the same halo, the assertion is to him a paradox; 
the supposed corollaries seem to have a more binding force than 
the original theorem ; the superstructure seems to stand better 
without, than with, what is represented as its foundation. He 
says to himself, I feel that I am bound not to rob or murder, 
betray or deceive ; but why am I bound to promote the general 
happiness? If my own happiness lies in something else, why 
may I not give that the preference ?”.' And when he comes to 
describe the deeper sanction, undiscovered by his predecessors, 
with the exception of Hume, of the utilitarian morality, namely, 
the natural sympathy with the general happiness, “the feeling 
of unity”’ with our fellows, he says that it is “this basis of pow- 
erful natural sentiment . . . which, when once the general hap- 
piness is recognised as the ethical standard, will constitute the 
strength of the utilitarian morality.’’* Comte, he says, has 
“shown the possibility of giving to the service of humanity, 
even without the aid of belief in a Providence, both the physical 
power and the social efficacy of a religion ; making it take hold 
of human life, and colour all thought, feeling, and action, in a 
manner of which the greatest ascendency ever exercised by any 
religion may be but a type and foretaste; and of which the 
danger is, not that it should be insufficient, but that it should be 
so excessive as to interfere unduly with human freedom and 


individuality.”’ * 


' Utilitarianism, pp. 39-40. 
Ibid., p. 46. 
5 bid., p. 49. 
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From these statements it is clear that the problem with which 
Mill is concerned, in this chapter at least, is simply the psycho- 
logical and practical one of the normal dynamic, and that his 
solution of that problem is found in the Christian ‘“‘ enthusiasm 
of humanity.’ We are far too apt to think of Mill as a tech- 
nically philosophical writer, because we cannot help thinking of 
him as the author of the Zogic, and to forget that he, no less 
than Bentham and the other Utilitarians, is primarily dominated 
by the practical interest of the social reformer. He is really far 
more interested in the question how, “ once the general happiness 
is recognised as the ethical standard,” this ideal is to be prac- 
tically realised, than in the question of the ethical criterion and 
its proof. It is, therefore, entirely to miss the point of Mill’s 
argument in this chapter to discover in it a merely subjective 
interpretation of moral obligation, as Mr. Bradley does in the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘“‘ Not only has moral obligation nothing in 
Mr. Mill’s theory to which it can attach itself save the likes or dis- 
likes of one or more individuals, but in the end it zs itself nothing 
more than a similar feeling. . . . I should say that any theory 
which maintains that a man may get rid of his sense of moral 
obligation if he can, and that, if he does so, the moral obligation 
is gone, is as grossly immoral a theory as ever was published. 
Does Mr. Mill repudiate the doctrine? Not at all; he evidently 
accepts it, though he prefers not to say so. . . . If then all that 
the moral ‘ ought’ means is that I happen to have a feeling which 
I need not have, and that this feeling attaches itself now to one set 
of pleasures and now to another set according to accident or my 
liking, would it not be better altogether to have done with the 
word, and, as some have done, openly to reject it and give it up, 
since already we have given up all that it stands for?”’* Mill is 
not concerned with the question of the objective basis or validity 
of moral obligation, but only with its subjective or psychological 
explanation. 

Are we, then, to conclude that Mill offers no proof of Utilitari- 
anism as an ethical theory, no demonstration of the general hap- 
piness as the moral criterion? The truth is, in my opinion, that 


' Ethical Studies, pp. 11, 112. 
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he thinks formal proof as unnecessary as it is impossible. 
Hedonism he does attempt to prove, as we have seen; but hav- 
ing proved that pleasure is the only thing ultimately desirable or 
good, he seems to think that it follows that the good, and there- 
fore the ethical criterion, is the general happiness, or the greatest 
happiness, not of the individual, but of the greatest number of in- 
dividuals. If we would make explicit the ground of this conclusion, 
which is left implicit by Mill himself, it would be found, I think, in 
the consideration that, since pleasure is the Good, the greater 
pleasure must, as such, be better than the less, and the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number (if not of all sentient beings) must 
therefore be better than the greatest happiness of the individual or 
of any number of individuals less than the total number. He as- 
sumes, as a matter of common sense, what Sidgwick represents 
as the result of an application of the principle of impartiality or 
equality, namely, that from the point of view of happiness, which 
is essentially a quantitative or mathematical whole, each ought 
to count for one and no one for more than one. The distributive 
principle of the Good is found, in other words, in the nature of 
the Good. Hence, he says, “ let utilitarians never cease to claim 
the morality of self-devotion as a possession which belongs by as 
good a right to them as either to the Stoic or to the Transcen- 
dentalist. . . . The happiness which forms the utilitarian standard 
of what is right in conduct, is not the agent’s own happiness, but 
that of all concerned. As between his own happiness and that 
of others, utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly impartial as 
a disinterested and benevolent spectator. In the golden rule of 
Jesus of Nazareth, we read the complete spirit of the ethics of 
utility. To do as one would be done by, and to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself, constitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian 
morality.” ' It must be remembered that, as Mr. Douglas has 
pointed out, “it is more characteristic of Mill's Utilitarianism than 
of any preceding hedonistic system of ethics to consider the facts 
of moral experience directly, and to make them the basis of 
ethical theory. He never loses that sense of an objective and 
obligatory end for human conduct which is the essential element 


! Utilitarianism, pp. 24, 25. 
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in the moral judgment of actions.” ' It is significant that, in the 
one reference he makes to an explicit basis of altruistic duty 
(though even here it is in a practical interest that he refers to it), 
Mill suggests the possibility, since exploited by Sidgwick, of a 
reconciliation of Utilitarianism and Intuitionism through the prin- 
ciple of benevolence. ‘If there be anything innate in the mat- 
ter, I see no reason why the feeling which is innate should not be 
that of regard to the pleasures and pains of others. If there is 
any principle of morals which is intuitively obligatory, I should 
say it must be that. If so, the intuitive ethics would coincide 
with the utilitarian, and there would be no further quarrel between 
them. Even as it is, the intuitive moralists, though they believe 
that there are other intuitive moral obligations, do already believe 
this to be one; for they unanimously hold that a large portion 
of morality turns upon the consideration due to the interests of 
our fellow creatures.” * 

That Mill’s point of view is essentially identical with the 
Quantitative or Mathematical point of view of the late Professor 
Sidgwick is made clear from his final account of Justice in chapter 
v. “ This great moral duty,” he tells us,“ rests upon a still deeper 
foundation, being a direct emanation from the first principles of 
morals, and not a mere logical corollary from secondary or de- 
rivative doctrines. It is involved in the very meaning of Utility, 
or the Greatest-Happiness Principle. That principle is a mere 
form of words without rational signification, unless one person’s 
happiness, supposed equal in degree (with the proper allowance 
made for kind), is counted for exactly as much as another's. 
Those conditions being supplied, Bentham’s dictum, ‘ everybody 
to count for one, nobody for more than one,’ might be written 
under the principle of utility as an explanatory commentary.” * 
And in the footnote to this passage he adds: ‘‘ This implication, 
in the first principle of the utilitarian scheme, of perfect impar- 
tiality between persons, is regarded by Mr. Herbert Spencer (in 
his Social Statics) as a disproof of the pretensions of utility to be 
a sufficient guide to right ; since (he says) the principle of utility 

' Ethics of J. S. Mill, Introductory Essays, p. Ixxx. 
? Utilitarianism, pp. 44, 45. 
3 Jbid., pp. 92, 93- 
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presupposes the anterior principle, that everybody has an equal 
right to happiness. It may be more correctly described as sup- 
posing that equal amounts of happiness are equally desirable, 
whether felt by the same or by different persons. This, however, 
is not a presupposition; not a premise needful to support the 
principle of utility, but the very principle itself; for what is the 
principle of utility, if it be not that ‘happiness’ and ‘ desirable ’ 
are synonymous terms? If there is any anterior principle im- 
plied, it can be no other than this, that the truths of arithmetic 
are applicable to the valuation of happiness, as of all other meas- 
urable quantities.’ 

But does not altruistic Hedonism or Utilitarianism contradict 
the underlying doctrine of psychological Hedonism? As Mr. 
Bradley has said, “If all that I desire and can desire is my 
pleasure, . . . then the sole desirable is a state or states of my 
own feeling, and in the second place, whatever is a means to that. 
To desire an object which is not the idea of my pleasure is 
psychologically impossible. . . . And such an object is theidea of 
the pleasure of others considered not as conducing to mine. . . . 
To tell me the pleasure of others is desirable for me, is to tell me 
you think it will conduce to my own.”' Or, as Professor Sorley 
has put it, “ Utilitarianism only becomes a practicable end for 
individual conduct when psychological hedonism has been given 
up. It is futile to say that one ought to pursue the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, unless it is possible for the 
individual to act for something else than his own pleasure,— that 
is, for an end which is for him not pleasure at all. In a word, 
utilitarianism, while maintaining that the only thing worth desir- 
ing is pleasure, must at the same time admit that pleasure is not 
the only object that can be or is desired: otherwise, it can never 
advance from the egoistic to the universalisticform.”* But does 
not such a criticism, when applied to Mill, ignore the other factor 
in his ethical psychology, namely, sympathy? Manis naturally, 
according to Mill, sympathetic with the pleasures and pains of 
others ; he is a social, and not a merely selfish being, and his 


1 Ethical Studies, p. 103. 
2 Ethics of Naturalism, p. 77. 
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social sympathy carries with it the extension of his desire of 
pleasure to the pleasure of others, which he desires as if it were 
his own. Conscious as he is of his unity with them, he identifies 
himself with them, and seeks for them what he seeks for himself, 
and as if he were seeking it for himself, namely, pleasure. If he 
were not thus naturally sympathetic, he could never make 
the transition from his own pleasure to that of others; his 
sympathy makes him unconscious of any transition from the one 
to the other. Here, again, we must remember that Mill’s real 
interest lies in the practical rather than in the theoretical problem, 
and we have seen that it is to sympathy that he looks as the 
great agent in the promotion of the general happiness by the 
individual. 

As regards the doctrine of “ psychological Hedonism ”’ itself, 
while it can hardly be doubted that Mill did actually hold that 
view, I cannot but think that, in the present work, it is not this 
doctrine, in any strict sense, that he is concerned to defend. If 
his statements and admissions in the course of the argument are 
carefully noted, it will be found, I think, that when he says that 
“happiness ”’ is the sole object of human desire, he is using the 
term in a large popular sense, to include the things in which hap- 
piness is found, rather than in the strict sense in which he has de- 
fined it in chapter ii: “‘ By happiness is intended pleasure and the 
absence of pain;”’ and it is significant that he uses, throughout 
the argument, the term “happiness ”’ rather than the term “‘ pleas- 
ure.”” His thesis, as he himself states it, is that ‘human nature 
is so constituted as to desire nothing which is not either a part of 
happiness or a means of happiness.” ' In summing up the result 
of the discussion, he says that “‘ it results from the preceding con- 
siderations, that there is in reality nothing desired except’ hap- 
piness. Whatever is desired otherwise than as a means to some 
end beyond itself, and ultimately to happiness, is desired as itself a 
part of happiness, and is not desired for itself until it has become so. 
Those who desire virtue for its own sake, desire it either because 
the consciousness of it is a pleasure, or because the consciousness 
of being without it is a pain, or for both reasons united. . . . If 
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one of these gave him no pleasure, and the other no pain, he 
would not love or desire virtue, or would desire it only for the 
other benefits which it might produce to himself or to persons 
whom he cared for.”"' Or take the following statement of the 
problem and of its solution: ‘“ And now to decide whether this 
is really so ; whether mankind do desire nothing for itself but that 
which is a pleasure to them, or of which the absence is a pain. 
. . . Desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and 
thinking of it as painful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or 
rather two parts of the same phenomenon; in strictness of lan- 
guage, two different modes of naming the same psychological 
fact: . . . to think of an object as desirable (unless for the sake 
of its consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, are one and 
the same thing; and . . . to desire anything, except in propor- 
tion as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and metaphysi- 
cal impossibility.”’ * 

All that Mill is concerned to prove, then, is that pleasure is 
not merely a constant but a determining element in desire and 
choice ; he does not maintain that it is the constant object of de- 
sire and choice. And if the former seems to us, as Sidgwick 
says, a statement so obvious as to be almost a tautology, we 
must remember that its familiarity is due to the advance of 
psychology since Mill’s time, and that Mill had an important po- 
lemical interest in emphasizing the omnipresence of pleasure in 
desire and choice, since, if pleasure were inseparable from the 
ends which determine human action, a strong presumption 
would be created in favour of the hedonistic theory of Good. 
And as against a merely rationalistic or rigoristic theory of the 
Good, the demonstration of the presence of pleasure as the de- 
termining principle in all desire and choice might well seem to 
be final. It is to be remembered that Mill is not conscious of 
the distinction between pleasure as the dynamic and pleasure as 
the object of choice, and that he uses the same term “ pleasure”’ 
indifferently in the two senses of “ pleasant object ’’ and “ pleasant 
state’ or “ pleasantness.” This very looseness inthe use of the 


1 Op. cit., pp. §7, 58. 
2 Jbid., p. 58. 
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leading term in the argument suggests that the point of his argu- 
ment does not require insistence upon the distinction. 

That this is the true interpretation of Mill’s argument is con- 
firmed by his account of the relation of happiness as a whole to 
its constituent elements or “ parts,” as well as by his account of 
the relation of desire to its object. ‘‘ The ingredients of happi- 
ness,”’ he says, “‘ are very various, and each of them is desirable 
in itself, and not merely when considered as swelling an aggre- 
gate. The principle of utility does not mean that any given 
pleasure, as music, for instance, or any given exemption from 
pain, as for example, health, are to looked upon as means to a 
collective something termed happiness, and to be desired on that 
account. They are desired and desirable in and for themselves ; 
besides being means, they are a part of the end.” ' “In being 
desired for its own sake,” such an object “is, however, desired 
as part of happiness. The person is made, or thinks he would 
be made, happy by its mere possession ; and is made unhappy by 
failure to obtain it. The desire of it is not a different thing from 
the desire of happiness, any more than the love of music, or the 
desire of health. They are included in happiness. They are 
some of the elements of which the desire of happiness is made 
up. Happiness is not an abstract idea, but a concrete whole ; 
and these are some of its parts.”"* To desire a thing he defines 
as to “think of it in a pleasurable light, or of its absence in a 
painful one”;* he includes in the term “ the repelling influence 
of pain as well as the attractive one of pleasure.”’* Mill classifies 
desires as primitive and acquired, and in both cases he recognizes 
the presence of an object, other than pleasure or pain, to which 
the desire is directed. ‘‘ Life would be a poor thing, very ill pro- 
vided with sources of happiness, if there were not this provision 
of nature, by which things originally indifferent, but conducive to, 
or otherwise associated with, the satisfaction of our primitive de- 
sires, become in themselves sources of pleasure more valuable 
than the primitive pleasures.”* In the case of the desire of 

Utilitarianism, p. 54. 
3 Jbid., p. 56. 

[bid., p. 60. 

* Ibid. 
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power or fame, “‘it is the strong association thus generated be- 
tween them and all our objects of desire, which gives to the direct 
desire of them the intensity it often assumes, so as in some 
characters to surpass in strength all other desires.” ' Similarly 
in the case of the love of money, “the desire to possess it is often 
stronger than the desire to use it, and goes on increasing when 
all the desires which point to ends beyond it, to be compassed by 
it, are falling off. It may then be said truly, that money is de- 
sired not for the sake of an end, but as part of the end. From 
being a means to happiness, it has come to be itself a principal 
ingredient of the individual’s conception of happiness.”’* And 
“the desire of virtue is not as universal, but it is as authentic a 
fact, as the desire of happiness.” * 

There remains the most notorious of all Mill’s so-called falla- 
cies, namely, the introduction into a hedonistic theory of a quali- 
tative distinction between pleasures. Even in this case, how- 
ever, I question whether, if we take careful account of the way 
in which the distinction is introduced and used by Mill, we shall 
find it to be really inconsistent with his fundamental position. 
He is dealing with the objections to Utilitarianism which arise 
from a misconception of the doctrine. Among these unfounded 
objections is that “to suppose that life has (as they express it) 
no higher end than pleasure, — no better and nobler object of pur- 
suit,” is “‘a doctrine worthy only of swine.” The answer is that 
“the comparison of the Epicurean life to that of beasts is felt as 
degrading, precisely because a beast’s pleasures do not satisfy a 
human being’s conceptions of happiness. Human beings have 
faculties more elevated than the animal appetites, and when once 
made conscious of them, do not regard anything as happiness 
which does not include their gratification.”* Not only, how- 
ever, is man capable of pleasures of which the mere animal is 
incapable ; not only does human happiness contain elements not 
found in animal happiness, but those men who are competently 
acquainted with what are generally called the higher forms of 

Tbid. 
* Ibid., p. 55. 
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human happiness are unanimous in their preference of these to 
the so-called lower forms, and so absolute is this preference that 
they prefer the higher pleasure, “ even though knowing it to be 
attended with a greater amount of discontent, and would not re- 
sign it for any quantity of the other pleasure which their nature 
is capable of. . . . No intelligent human being would consent 
to be a fool, no instructed person would be an ignoramus, no 
person of feeling and conscience would be selfish and base, even 
though they should be persuaded that the fool, the dunce, or the 
rascal is better satisfied with his lot than they are with theirs. 
They would not resign what they possess more than he, for the 
most complete satisfaction of all the desires which they have in 
common with him.” * The higher being’s “ sense of dignity "’ is 
**so essential a part of the happiness of those in whom it is 
strong, that nothing which conflicts with it could be, otherwise 
than momentarily, an object of desire to them.” ? 

The argument, then, is simply that, as a matter of psycholog- 
ical fact, the pleasures which form the constituent elements of 
human happiness are different from those which make up the 
happiness of the mere animal; that the human subject of happi- 
ness not merely prefers certain classes of pleasures to certain 
others, but regards the former as preferable in kind to the latter, 
and that this preference determines the nature of his happiness : 
the desire is so set upon certain forms of happiness that their 
absence makes the man unhappy. That the distinction between 
higher and lower pleasures is only intended, however, as a pro- 
visional, not as a final distinction is clear from the fact that Mill 
proceeds to reduce what is, from the individual point of view, a 
qualitative distinction to a merely quantitative one from the so- 
cial point of view. ‘I have dwelt on this point, as being a nec- 
essary part of a perfectly just conception of Utility or Happiness, 
considered as the directive rule of human conduct. But it is by 
no means an indispensable condition to the acceptance of the 
utilitarian standard ; for that standard is not the agent’s own 
greatest happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness alto- 


! Utilitarianism, pp. 12, 13. 
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gether ; and if it may possibly be doubted whether a noble char- 
acter is always the happier for its nobleness, there can be no 
doubt that it makes other people happier, and that the world in 
general is immensely a gainer by it.”' And as if to put an end 
to any possible lingering question in the reader’s mind as to the 
objective validity of the qualitative distinction which is yet so 
vital an element in the happiness of the individual, Mill thus 
explicitly states the value of the good or virtuous will: “ Both 
in feeling and in conduct, habit is the only thing which imparts 
certainty ; and it is because of the importance to others of being 
able to rely absolutely on one’s feelings and conduct, and to one- 
self of being able to rely on one’s own, that the will to do right 
ought to be cultivated into this habitual independence. In other 
words, this state of the will is a means to good, not intrinsically 
a good ; and does not contradict the doctrine that nothing is a 
good to human beings but in so far as it is either itself pleasurable, 
or a means of attaining pleasure or averting pain.”’? 

That the distinction between the higher and the lower pleas- 
ures is ultimately for Mill not a qualitative, but a quantitative 
distinction, becomes clear from the account of the paramount 
claims of Justice in chapter v. ‘Our notion, therefore, of the 
claim we have on our fellow creatures to join in making safe for us 
the very groundwork of our existence, gathers feelings round it 
so much more intense than those concerned in any of the more 
common cases of utility, that the difference in degree (as is 
often the case in psychology) becomes a real difference in kind. 
The claim assumes that character of absoluteness, that apparent 
infinity, and incommensurability with all other considerations, 
which constitute the distinction between the feeling of right and 
wrong and that of ordinary expediency and inexpediency.” * In- 
terpreting the statement of the qualitative distinction between 
pleasures in chapter ii in the light of this passage, we see that all 
that Mill intended to assert was that, “as is often the case in psy- 
chology,’’ a transcendently important “ difference in degree”’ 
“becomes a real difference in kind’’; for it is obvious that from the 

1 Of. cit., p. 16. 
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social, if not also from the individual point of view, the so-called 
“higher” pleasures do thus differ from the so-called “lower” in 
the degree of their utility or hedonistic importance. I think, 
therefore, that we must agree with Professor Stewart when he 
says: “It is sometimes urged that Mill has no right ‘on his own 
principles’. . . to recognize, as he does, a qualitative difference 
between pleasures. I venture to maintain that few moralists have 
a better right. His critics seem to forget that his standard of 
conduct is the public good. His standard of conduct is emphat- 
ically not pleasurable feeling. Only an eristic treatment of isolated 
phrases (phrases which need not surprise any one who looks at 
Mill’s system in its place in the History of English Ethics) could 
represent it as such. Mill’s ‘hedonism’ is pretty much on a 
par with that of the writer of the E. N., vii, 11-14.”' 

All that I have tried to prove, however, in this case as in that 
of psychological Hedonism, is that Mill was not concerned, in 
the essay on Utilitarianism, with the deeper ethical question 
which we cannot help raising. His entire argument is domi- 
nated by the practical purpose which inspires the essay, as it in- 
spired the Utilitarians as a group of thinkers who were primarily 
not theoretical moralists, but social reformers. Had the deeper 
question, whether the qualitative distinction in pleasure has ob- 
jective, as well as subjective, logical as well as psychological, 
validity occurred to Mill, I cannot doubt that he would have 
seen, as clearly as his critics have since done, the essential in- 
consistency of such a view with a hedonistic theory of ethics. 

James SETH. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


1 Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics, Vol. U1, p. 434. 


THE AGENT AND THE OBSERVER. 
I. 


N comparing the various modes of viewing human action and 
experience, there is no contrast more striking than that fur- 
nished by viewing a situation from within as agent, and viewing 
it from without as observer. There is no greater difference than 
the difference between the way a thing feels when you do it your- 
self, and the way it looks when you see it done by another; be- 
tween having an experience, and contemplating the expression of 
such an experience. This contrast of point of view will furnish 
the subject matter for the following pages, in which it will serve 
as the basis for a mainly descriptive analysis of the distinction 
between subject and object. 

The current modes of stating this distinction are very largely 
formal. Suppose a pack of cards to represent so many items of 
experience ; the various distinctions of subjective and objective 
may then be indicated by supposing the cards to be sorted into 
two groups (not necessarily mutually exclusive) according to cer- 
tain rules. One rule separates the immediate from the inferred ; 
another the individual and peculiar from the common and uni- 
versal ; a third marks off a mathematically coherent group as ob- 
jective and scientific, leaving ‘subjective’ to stand for the residuum. 
But none of these distinctions seems to effect any important trans- 
formation in the nature of the terms distinguished; whether a 
term falls within the subjective or objective group is treated as a 
mere accident of position involving no difference of quality ; 
whereas, as I aim to show, the distinction involves a difference of 
quality and interpretation which is world-wide, and is of funda- 
mental significance for both psychology and metaphysics. 

Even in the more overt bodily actions there is a surprising dif- 
ference between how an action looks and how it feels. Things 
simple in the observing are unaccountably hard in the doing. 
The successful strokes of another in tennis or billiards seem clearly 
a matter of course, his failures stupid, and a good game, so easy 
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and graceful in the observing, is full of stress and strain in the 
playing. Take evena difficult sonata of Beethoven ; I can hardly 
conceive that what seems so easy and natural for the virtuoso is 
utterly impossible for myself, especially when my impression of 
the sonata is vivid and its meaning seems clear. Now in these 
more overt activities the ground of the contrast is to a degree 
simple. The point of view of the doer is different in a spatial 
sense from the observer’s. The agent views the situation literally 
‘from the inside’ of his body,— that is, he has muscular as well 
as visual information of his movement. We shall ask presently 
whether this difference is not of vital significance for the general 
peculiarity of the agent’s view. But the point to be noted at 
present is that, in contrast to the observer, the agent snows what 
he is doing,—1t.e., he knows the purpose of his action. For him 
the present act is a term in a continuous process in which it is 
blended with past terms leading up to it, and with anticipations of 
future acts to follow, the whole pointing in a more or less definite 
direction whose signs are mostly hidden from the observer. 

As we pass from relatively overt acts to more complex attitudes, 
the contrast of point of view becomes more striking. Sidgwick 
has noted that, while we are confident that our own acts are the 
expression of choice (and more confident at the moment of choice), 
we are disposed to view our neighbor’s acts as externally deter- 
mined. My life-insurance policy is a mark of judgment; my 
neighbor's is the result of the persistence of the company’s agent. 
This attitude is typical of all of our judgments of self and of others. 
My neighbor's toothache is never so bad as my own; his grief 
cannot be so real ; nor are his children so essentially interesting. 
His friends have not the same intelligence, substance, and dignity 
of character. His opinions are never so obviously sensible. I 
cannot admit that his appreciation of Beethoven is so thoroughly 
nice and comprehensive (note the jealousy which guards the 
musical self). And, above all, where my love-making is a mat- 
ter so deeply serious, his cannot fail to be somewhat ridiculous. 
Altogether I find it difficult to credit him with the same richness 
of inner life that I find in myself, or to believe that his acts have 
an equal significance. 
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Narrowly speaking, I can never fully appreciate what it is 
to be any one but myself. Though I know how it feels to be a 
man, I wonder somewhat how it would feel to be a stout man, 
or a tall man, or a man of great strength,—as I wonder how it 
would feel to be President. It is still harder to imagine the 
inner life of a dog, harder again that of the snail; and how it 
would seem to be a watch, a steam-engine, or a water-fall, I can 
hardly even wonder. 

Yet it is relevant to note that even the last question is not 
without meaning. The refusal of modern thought to consider 
an ‘inner’ side for inorganic activities is based less upon rigid 
logic than upon practical incredulity. It represents the conven- 
ience of a simplified science, whose convenience would perhaps 
be better promoted if the inner side of the world could be dis- 
missed altogether. It is a question, however, whether the very 
meaning of scientific inquiry into the ultimate nature, —the 
‘inner constitution,’ — of physical things is not to arrive at 
their ‘inner’ nature in just the subjective sense now before us. 
A scientist may claim that by ‘inner’ he means only the inside 
in a sense purely spatial. But why should the inside be so sig- 
nificant? Because, one may say, by increasingly minute me- 
chanical analysis he hopes finally to arrive at terms whose rela- 
tions and interactions are not merely a matter of mechanical fact, 
but are at the same time logically necessary and self-evident, — in 
other words, necessary from the standpoint of conception and 
motive. But this, I suggest, would be equivalent to understand- 
ing how one would feel obliged to act if one were the object in 
question, and how it would feel to be that object. 

The agent’s view may thus conceivably be extended to cover 
any action whatever. On the other hand, in its most intensive 
meaning, it is restricted not merely to myself and my action gen- 
erally, but to myself at the moment of action. For between my 
view of my action at the moment of action and my view of my 
action as past, there are differences of the same kind, varying 
according to remoteness in time or feeling, as lie between my 
view of my own action and my view of my neighbor’s; and I 
never completely know how it feels to do a thing except while I 
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am doing it. Here, indeed, we have the ground of Kant’s dis- 
tinction between the ego as subject and the ego as object. To 
be the agent of an experience or activity, and to contemplate 
your own experience or activity, when necessarily it is in some 
degree past, are radically different; the way an action feels is 
never quite the way it looks even to oneself; and so far as the 
activity is merely looked at, it is looked at more or less in the 
same way, and presents the same appearance as the activities of 
other persons. This point is of great importance for the deter- 
mination of what we mean by introspection ; for it may be said 
of the whole kaleidoscopic show of mental states exhibited as 
‘the results of introspection.’ by the usual associational-empir- 
ical psychology, that it rests less upon a genuinely introspective 
view than upon the relatively external view of the agent contem- 
plating his own action as observer. The ‘mental state’ is ex- 
hibited, not as it is felt by the agent when it occurs, at most as it 
appears to him sometime later, but rather as it ought to appear 
from the standpoint of a science of psychology based upon the 
observer's view. 

And so, as my action recedes into the past, I tend to feel about 
it more or less as I should feel about the action of another per- 
son. I begin to suspect that my taking out a life-insurance policy 
a year ago was not unrelated to the persuasiveness of the com- 
pany’s agent. I am ready to join in the cynical or humorous 
view of my youthful aspirations; what was then tragedy is now 
more or less comic. And what I wrote a few years ago seems 
now more or less insipid, though what I now write seems none 
the less significant. The experiences that I recall of early child- 
hood seem almost to belong to some one else. Yet this is only 
the difference, written large, which lies between every act of mine 
when in the doing and when, as it passes into retrospect, I attempt 
to fix and hold it in idea. 

And if, again, we extend our conception of the agent to cover 
now not merely the whole individual, but a whole generation or 
historical period, we have the same differences repeated in the 
ways in which the life of the period appears to those concerned 
in it and to the historian who describes it. The historian neces- 
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sarily interprets the life of a period in the light of later results, 
but it is always a question how far these results entered as pur- 
poses into the consciousness of the time, and how far we, with 
the later events in mind, can ever reconstruct its actual point of 
view. Inevitably we think of “ when the world was young,” as 
if it had ever been anything but old and modern to those living 
it. We can hardly realize a point of view from which Locke’s 
“ dear old book,” as James so fittingly calls it, was really modern 
thought, or from which its language and attitude were anything 
but quaint and naive. And, above all, we tend to think of nearly 
all historical periods as periods either of fixed conditions, or of 
steady progression, in contrast to which the present is a period of 
transition and unrest; whereas it may be asked whether every 
period is not a period of transition and unrest to those who live 
in it, and whether, indeed, if we accept the present theory of con- 
sciousness, it is not necessarily so. 


II. 


From this general sketch of the two views I proceed to a more 
exact analysis of their differences ; and for a standing illustration 
let us suppose that two persons, who are to play the part of agent 
and observer, are in the agent’s office or study ; the agent’s tele- 
phone rings and he responds to the signal. Our first question 
is, Why does he respond? How are we to describe the con- 
nection between signal and response? 

Let us put the question to the observer first. He will state 
the relation as one of stimulus and reaction,—in other words, 
of cause and effect. If, remembering that both signal and re- 
sponse were contemporaneous with other events and conditions, 
we ask why this particular effect was the effect of this particular 
cause, he will reply, following Mill and Jevons, that in a multi- 
tude of similar observations they are related as sole invariable an- 
tecedent and consequent. If we ask for any causal terms lying 
between signal and response, he will refer us to the nervous sys- 
tem, and affirm that between the points where the vibrations of 
sound meet the endings of the auditory nerve and where the 
motor nerves finally act upon the muscles, there is a continuous 
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neural structure and an unbroken chain of neural causes. For 
the source of his information he will refer us to anatomical obser- 
vations made upon the nervous system of other agents. And if 
we object that such observations have not succeeded in com- 
pleting the chain of causes, he will reply that nevertheless the 
terms to be supplied must be of the same mechanical kind as 
those observed. And herein lies the peculiarity of the observer's 
view. The observer knows nothing of consciousness as such, 
since from his position as observer the conscious process is for- 
ever inaccessible. If for any reason he introduces conscious terms 
into his causal series, they must first be made over into ‘mental 
pictures’ or ‘compounds,’ and disfigured, so to speak, to fit the 
mechanical and causal categories ; so that, as a matter of fact, 
he is not describing consciousness, but only such mechanical 
objects as pictures and compounds. And thus, however he may 
name his terms, his formulation of the relation of signal and re- 
sponse is a mechanical formulation, in which the relation is con- 
ceived to be one of cause and effect. 

But for the agent this mode of viewing the relation is quite 
irrelevant. The agent would never say: ‘“‘I was caused to take 
down the receiver by the ringing of the bell.” No one ever says 
of himself that he was caused to perform an act which was within 
his power of choice,—that, like an instrument of wood and iron, he 
was simply operated upon by forces from without. To say so is 
to write yourself down a fool ; and you will avoid this admission 
as far as possible, not merely because it is unwelcome and de- 
grading, but because, from your point of view as agent, it is in the 
last analysis incredible. If you conceive yourself as agent, the 
only conceivable ground of action is, never a cause, but a reason. 
Other men may be caused to act, but one’s own action can be 
conceived only as the expression of some conception of value. 
Even the victim of a post-hypnotic suggestion feels bound to ex- 
plain as an expression of judgment what, for the observer, he was 
clearly, so to speak, wound up to do. And so the agent of our 
illustration would reply to this effect : “I answered the telephone- 
call because I expected to hear a message of some interest to 
me.” He might admit that no expectation of the sort was clearly 
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defined, but he would insist that, apart from some notion of value, 
he could not have acted at all. 

Accordingly, where the observer looks for causes, the agent 
expects to find reasons. What the observer views as a relation 
of cause and effect is for the agent a relation of ground and con- 
sequence. For the observer the moving term is a blind force, 
for the agent it is a conception of value. In a word, the obser- 
ver’s view is mechanical, the agent’s is logical and teleological. 

Passing from doing to knowing, our second question is, How 
does the agent know that the telephone-bell really rang? Now 
the observer has of course no direct access to the agent’s know- 
ing, but he has what for him stands for the same thing, namely, 
the agent’s reaction so far as it is externally accessible, which 
includes not only the grosser movements of walking to the tele- 
phone, etc., but what is more significant for his knowing, his 
speech, gesture, and facial expression. Accordingly, for the ob- 
server the second question is practically identical with the first, 
and his answer will be the same; as the agent’s action is a matter 
of cause and effect, so is his knowledge; the stimulus as the 
cause of his reaction is the cause also of his knowing. 

But now for the agent. In answering the question, he of 
course is referring directly to his knowing, 7. ¢., to his conscious 
process. And he cannot say, “‘ I was caused to hear the bell by 
the ringing of the bell” ; for, however you may analyze his situ- 
ation, he does not have both the hearing and the external ring- 
ing. To him the hearing and the ringing are one and the same; 
if he distinguishes them, the distinction is his own act; in any 
case, they are not so separated in time or in place that one may 
stand as the cause of the other. And if he had only the hear- 
ing (or the ringing) as presented at the time of its occurrence, he 
could not say positively whether the bell rang or only seemed to 
ring. His answer will accordingly be the statement of a con- 
clusion. He will say, perhaps: ‘‘ When I answered the tele- 
phone, I found So-and-so waiting to speak to me; and thus I 
had reason to believe that the bell really rang.”” In other words, 
his belief as well as his action rests upon reasons rather than 
causes. From his point of view it is as incomprehensible that 
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he should be caused to believe as that he should be caused to 
choose. Whatever he believes must in the last analysis be the 
expression of his ‘will to believe’; it must be what he can ap- 
prove and verify as reasonable, intelligible, and consistent. Even 
when he is ‘ compelled to believe’ what is relatively unsatisfying, 
it is only because, so far as he can see, any alternative beliet 
would involve him in a greater and more unwelcome absurdity. 
The observer, as observer, is confronted with brute facts which 
compel his acceptance ; for the agent, whatever is accepted must 
also be in some sense chosen. 

Let us carry the inquiry a step further. We have seen that 
the agent’s logical process presupposes that for everything there 
must be a reason. A third question then arises, Upon what 
does this principle rest? Does it in the last analysis arise from 
the nature and point of view of the agent, or is it simply the 
result of the environment in which he is placed ? 

The latter is the observer's view. For him the only question 
to be asked about this or any belief is one of origin and history. 
Now the observer has before him the vast expanse of nature with 
its exhibition of regularity and order. He sees individual men 
in contact with nature, and he notes in their behavior a regularity 
and order corresponding to that of nature, and corresponding 
ever more perfectly as time goes on. Accordingly, just as the 
individual stimulus is the cause of its reaction, so is the regularity 
of nature the cause of the corresponding regularity of human 
behavior. As a psychologist, the observer will express this in 
terms of the law of association, according to which the order 
of experience tends to become fixed, through the formation of 
habit, in the order of thought. In strictly external terms, this 
means that the order of sense-stimuli determines the order of 
reactions. The principle that everything must have a cause is 
then simply the expression of one of the most ingrained of these 
habits. That it must have a cause means only that the habit is 
unbreakable, the association is indissoluble, — not that the con- 
trary is logically inconceivable, but simply that any other mode 
of thought, or rather any other mode of responding to stimuli, 
is mechanically impossible. 
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The agent, however, is not confronted with the broad expanse 
of nature, but only with so much of it as can reach his sense- 
organs. And, as Kant pointed out, there is a radical difference 
between the “subjective order of apprehension,” the order in 
which facts are received, and the “ objective order of appercep- 
tion,’ or the order in which they are finally disposed as details 
of an objective world. Where the observer has before him a rela- 
tively complete series of causes and effects, which he either ob- 
serves himself or accepts on the authority of other observers, the 
experience of the agent is highly fragmentary. He has causes 
without effects and effects without causes ; and causes after effects 
and effects before causes. An objective space-order may be for 
him a time-order. Moreover, even if his experiences were, as a 
matter of fact, a faithful and complete copy of the external order, 
it is not to be seen how, from the cause alone, he should 
be impressed with the order of cause and effect; for individual 
causal series are not presented separately but mingled together 
in one vast complex of experiences. And granting that he had 
succeeded in disentangling the individual series, and had located 
every detail as a member of such a series, he is still without a 
basis for affirming that everything must have a cause. For to 
the agent this means, and means necessarily, that the contrary is 
inconceivable. And this means, again, not merely that he is 
unable to construct the contrary in thought, but rather that he 
has investigated the conditions of such construction and finds that 
they involve a positive self-contradiction. Now, because two 
terms are found always together, there is no contradiction in con- 
ceiving that they may exist apart ; and that I have always thought 
of them together furnishes no ground for supposing that they 
necessarily belong together. A habit or association, however in- 
grained, falls always short of a logical necessity ; and for the agent 
nothing is really indissoluble except that whose dissolution in- 
volves a self-contradiction. 

Accordingly, for a subjective interpretation of the necessity of 
the causal relation, we must refer once more to reasons as opposed 
to causes. And here it is to be noted that we are speaking of 
the ground of the assumption rather than of its history; and, 
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{ moreover, that the relation designated by the assumption is in- 
tended to be a relation of ground and consequence rather than of 
| cause and effect, — the subjective expression of the law of cause 
and effect is the principle of sufficient reason. Now when I say 
— that for every event there must be a reason and that the contrary 
! is inconceivable, it is because there must be a reason for every 
: action of my own. For me as a conscious agent a ground or 
m reason furnishes the only conceivable basis or motive for action, 
the only basis upon which I can render any action intelligible, 
4 and therefore the only basis which I can admit to be possible or 
real. Accordingly, when I undertake to say how a body must 
be conceived to act, what I do is to put myself in its place and 
say how I should act, and should feel in reason obliged to act, 
if I were that body. Such, for example, is the meaning, for me, 
of Newton’s first law, which declares, roughly speaking, that a 
body at rest must remain at rest until moved, and a body in mo- 
tion must move until stopped. Judging the matter from my own 
standpoint, as of one who knows directly what it is to move or 
to stop moving, I declare it inconceivable and in contradiction 
to the nature of a motive being that it should move or stop or 
make any change whatever without a sufficient reason for doing 
so; and therefore I affirm that action without intelligible ground 
must be forever impossible and unreal, and that the real world 
must be a world of reason and motive. 
Thus the agent’s view is, if you like, essentially anthropo- 
morphic, and not anthropomorphic merely, but, to use Spencer's 


: word, automorphic. For it conceives the world not merely in the 
% form of reason, abstractly considered, but in the form of that indi- 
q vidual purpose which gives body and concrete meaning to one’s 
¥ judgments of what is reasonable and of value. Not only must the 
: real world be a rational world ; no world can be finally and satisfac- 


i torily rational which does not justify my individual existence and 
4 my individual ideals from the standpoint of the ideals themselves, 
To this motive must be ascribed the extraordinary vitality (from any 
objective standpoint) of the belief in a future life. In the broad 
daylight of scientific observation and common sense, belief in a 
i future life can be explained only as a relic of superstition, but to 
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the inner personal consciousness it expresses a motive profoundly 
logical, which survives as a logical determinant after the sub- 
stance of the belief has been lost, and compels attention from 
those who deny that it is logically valid. For it will be noted 
that, even where the personal motive is formally rejected, the 
argument against future life rarely fails to include the ad hominem 
argument to show, either that individual aims are satisfied within 
the present life, or that from their own standpoint a continuance 
of existence is not really desirable. 


Ill. 


Passing from these more general considerations, I shall en- 
deavor now to illustrate by a few brief examples, introduced 
somewhat parenthetically, the importance of our distinction for 
detailed psychological description. 

1. Are sensations to be described as the elementary material 
of thought, or as its final product? This subject has been 
involved in great confusion. Professor James has suggested that 
the status of sensation will differ according as our view is ana- 
lytical (the agent’s) or physiological (the observer's) ;' and the 
confusion of these has been neatly characterized by James him- 
self as the psychologist’s fallacy. Yet I think he is guilty of this 
fallacy, when he presently tells us that sensations are first things 
in consciousness. For the only standpoint from which sensations 
can be described as prior or elementary is that of the observer. 
From the observer’s point of view, the stimulus acts first upon 
the sense-organs, and the nerve-current “hen passes along the 
sensory-nerve to the brain; at the same time the several kinds 
of stimuli furnished by the one object first excite separate sense- 
organs, the currents from which are then combined in the brain. 
But it is not so for the agent. The sense-qualities of his object 
do not first appear separately and then unite to form an object. 
It is even inconceivable how a quality could be apprehended 
except as a quality of an object. For the agent, sense-quality 
and object are the final and codrdinate product of a process of 
analysis and definition. 


1 Principles of Psychology, Vol. 11, pp. 1-3. 
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2. Hence, for the agent sense-qualities and thought-qualities 
(e. g., the hardness of a watch and its value or its accuracy) are 
equally original and ultimate. The broad distinction between 
sensation and thought is an observer’s distinction. Not even is 
nthil est in intellectu an axiom for the agent. Rather is he bound 
to assume that, since reality is one, any feature of reality may, 
with sufficiently acute analysis, be derived from any other, and 
that a man born blind may thus be conceived to obtain from 
hearing or touch, not merely a knowledge about, but some 
knowledge of or acquaintance with the nature of color. 

3. I have noted that for the agent knowledge is necessarily a 
question of internal coherence. But for the observer it is of 
equal necessity a question of correspondence between the object 
and the agent’s idea, or the reactions supposed to express his 
idea. For where the agent has only his process of knowledge, 
by which, for him, the object and his idea of it are coordinately 
distinguished and determined, the observer has the object before 
him as a fixed datum wholly independent of the agent’s recog- 
nition of it. Hence, the only question for the observer is 
whether the agent’s recognition corresponds in the normal way 
to the characteristics of the object. 

4. Again, is the perception of the object followed by the re- 
action to it, or are the two simultaneous? It will be remembered 
that James’s scheme of idea-motor action, which furnishes the 
basis for his theory of emotion, consists, on the subjective side, 
of an idea (or perception of an object) followed by a feeling of 
movement. Dewey has pointed out that this relation of succes- 
sion is the product of reflection. It is also, however, as I should 
prefer to say, the direct consequence of the observer's view. The 
sequence of stimulus and reaction, which exists only for the ob- 
server, has been simply transferred to the consciousness of the 
agent. There is no such sequence for the agent. He does not, 
to use James’s illustration, first perceive the bear as an indifferent 
object and then, by running away, appraise him as dangerous. 
On the contrary, the dangerous quality is necessary to the appre- 
hension of the bear as a bear, and the act of running is simply 
one of a group of simultaneous activities, including the adjust- 
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ment of the sense-organs, etc., in the codrdination of which the 
agent defines his object. | 

And here I may remark that James’s whole account of emo- 
tion suffers from a failure to keep the agent’s and observer's 
views distinct, and thus to adhere consistently to one view or the 
other. After the process of emotion has been described in 
purely mechanical fashion as a conflict of instincts, 2. ¢., of pre- 
formed neural tendencies, initiated by environmental changes, for 
which the human soul serves only as a theatre of action, one is 
somewhat astonished to learn that the view is not to be called 
materialistic; whereas, if the conflict had been described from 
the beginning as it would be interpreted by the agent, as the 
value-side of the process of comparison involved in forming a 
decision, the teleological intentions of the theory of emotion 
would have been perfectly clear. 


IV. 


So far the agent and observer have been presented as living in 
different worlds and speaking wholly foreign tongues. The 
problem of bringing them into relation and stating their differ- 
ences systematically involves too many considerations to be at- 
tempted here. Our descriptive account has shown, however, 
that the two views differ, among other respects, in content and 
position, and it will be profitable to consider the possible bearing 
of these differences in particular upon their more general peculi- 
arities and relations. 

We have seen that, at least in the more overt bodily actions, 
the point of view of the doer is different in a spatial sense from 
that of the observer, inasmuch as the agent views the action lit- 
erally from the inside of his body, and that this difference is re- 
lated to a difference of sense-content. Confining our attention 
for the present to the difference of content, it will be worth noting 
that it is current usage which speaks of how an action /ooks to 
an observer, but of how it fee/s to the agent. And this at once 
recalls the fact that an observer's view of his neighbor’s action is 
predominantly visual, though of course not exclusively so ; that 
this is more the case in proportion as the neighbor is in any 
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sense a distant neighbor ; and that in any case the observer has 
no direct information of how it ‘feels’ to perform the act of an- 
other, in terms of muscular and organic sensation. Now, as 
James has suggested, every stimulus sets up a movement which 
reverberates throughout the organism and causes changes in 
probably every part of the system. Of this incalculable mass 
of change probably every feature is represented tosome degree in 
the feeling-tone of the agent; but only a few are directly acces- 
sible to the view of the observer. And thus, with regard to a 
particular momentary act, the scope of the observer’s view,— of 
the look as compared with the feel,— is extremely limited. On 
the other hand, if we adopt the common view that every change 
of thought or will is the parallel of some organic movement, we 
may assume to have in the movements hidden from the observer 
the basis for those features of the agent’s thought which are 
private to himself, —in particular, his consciousness of the pur- 
pose and direction of his activity. This would be given in those 
beginnings of movement which are felt by the agent, but which 
have not yet eventuated into movements sufficiently gross to be 
externally evident. 

It is perhaps too much to say that there is any internal move- 
ment of the organism which may not, with sufficiently minute 
analysis, be discovered from its external accompaniments. But 
there is another factor which contributes to the limitations of the 
external view, namely, the narrowness of attention,—a factor 
which, by the way, has much to say in determining the logical 
and psychological peculiarities of all aspects of human thought. 
The individual’s momentary act, inconceivably complex in itself, 
is still but one term in a vast system of activities constituting his 
personal character, which, again, is but one term in the yet vaster 
system constituting the character of the race. Now it may be 
said, I think, that any view of any portion of human action is 
not only partial and one-sided, but also to that degree materially 
false, which is not also a view of human action as a whole; and, 
moreover, that any view of the whole is so far false which is not also 
a view of the whole in detail. But it is obvious that no human 
view can meet these conditions. A given act of thought may 
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cover a larger or smaller field, but not with the same fulness of 
content ; or if with the same fulness, not with the same systematic 
unity and definiteness of detail. These conditions must then be 
included among those governing the distribution of content be- 
tween the two views. Owing to the way the act is presented to 
him, the agent’s view of his own act is many-sided and rich in 
content; but, as a matter of attention, he cannot apprehend with 
similar fulness the acts of his many neighbors. On the other 
hand, the broad range of his observational view, as well as its 
systematic clearness, both of which are related to its visual char- 
acter, require that it be a partial and abstract view of any indi- 
vidual act. 

These differences have undoubtedly a bearing upon the logical 
attitudes expressed by the two views. The special fitness of 
muscular and organic content for an interpretation in terms of 
purposive activity can perhaps be only suggested, but it seems to 
me that the relation between visual content and the mechanical 
interpretation can be made reasonably clear. For the essence of 
the mechanical view is that aspects are not only distinguished, 
but distinguished as spatially separate parts, each, so to speak, 
wholly within its own skin; and there is no region of sense-con- 
tent where this is so completely possible as the region of sight. 
One may say, indeed, that the perfection of the mechanical con- 
ception is to be found only in visual geometry, — as also the per- 
fection of systematic clearness. And, moreover, as just pointed 
out, the systematic clearness of the external view, as well as its 
breadth of field, which is again a special characteristic of vision, 
impose upon it a high degree of abstractness and simplicity. So 
we find that it is the tendency of the external view, first, ¢. ¢., to 
reduce all springs of action to pleasure, and then to refer pleasure 
to the activities of reproduction and nutrition, —thus reducing 
the whole complex of human activity to the simple interworking 
of the two factors most obvious to the external observer. But 
this very simplicity may, I think, be recognized as the special 
correlate of mechanism. Here, again, it is easier to suggest a 
relationship than to prove it.'| But the redundancy of the phrase 


'In Chapter XVI of my /ntroductory Study of Ethics this point has been treated 
more at length. 
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‘mechanical simplicity’ is an evidence of the parallelism in our 
thought. At the same time, it may be noted that the most com- 
plex of the objects concretely recognized as mechanical, — namely, 
the machines made with hands, —is enormously simple as com- 
pared with any animal organism. It may be pointed out, more- 
over, that the cold-blooded aspect of their operation is a function 
not only of their simplicity, as conceived by us, but of the pre- 
dominantly visual character of our conception. Our view ignores 
the molecular stresses and strains within the parts. If these fac- 
tors were included, it is doubtful if we could grasp the activity 
either as simple or as purely mechanical. 

So much for the difference of content. We have now to note 
that these differences are referred to one object, and, indeed, local- 
ized as belonging respectively to the inside and outside. This 
suggests that the two views, in spite of the difficulty of combining 
them, may, as general points of view, be regarded as belonging 
to the same field and supplementing each other. Consider, for 
example, the matter of sexual attraction. To the observer this 
is simply the antecedent cause of reproduction; to the young 
lover nothing could, as a rule, be more remote from his purpose 
or possibly more abhorrent. Yet subsequent reflection will 
probably convince him that this feature, both in its immediate 
and its remote aspects, was really indispensable to his purpose, 
and that he could hardly have made a choice from which it had 
been expressly excluded. Here, then, the external view serves 
to complete and to correct the agent’s definition of his purpose. 
On the other hand, the external view misses most of the factors 
necessary to account for the concrete choice. To the observer 
the case in hand is one of simple sexual attraction. He compares 
it with the sexual behavior of the lower animals, already con- 
ceived by him too simply and impersonally, and recognizes no 
important difference. The complex sympathies, whose correlation 
represents to those concerned the fulfilment of highly personal 
ends, — these are hidden from the observer, and can hardly be 
included in a view which will be definite, systematic, and scientific. 
They belong rather to the sympathetic insight which finds ex- 
pression in the work of the poet and novelist ; yet in the last 
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analysis they are needed for a fully scientific determination of the 
concrete choice. 

From this it will appear that each view is in its way partial, in- 
adequate, and abstract. But, in particular, it will be worth noting 
how much of the content of human life is excluded from the view 
of the observer, and how this exclusion involves also a distortion. 
The observer of an act sees only a stimulus followed by a reac- 
tion, which he can interpret only as a sequence of cause and 
effect. But the agent has before him a more or less extended 
process of debate, including the alternatives rejected as well as 
that finally adopted, and involving their comparison and valua- 
tion. He is thus, by the very nature of the situation presented 
by his broader view, justified in regarding his act as the expres- 
sion of choice. Likewise he is in a measure justified even in the 
undue emphasis placed upon his own view. He regards his 
own children, his own friends, his own appreciations and opin- 
ions as more significant than those of others, but he has the 
advantage of a more intimate acquaintance. His own views 
are involved in a network of subtle suggestion and cross-sug- 
gestion of which he is conscious as no one else can be. His 
intercourse with his friends reveals complexities of character 
which are hidden from more remote acquaintances. He errs only 
in assuming that his own are exceptional. So far, then, from 
discounting the agent’s view because of its individual emphasis, 
we may rather assume that all agents’ views are likely to be true. 
It is possible that the great mass of ‘men on the street,’ so des- 
perately uninteresting in the crowd, might all turn out to be sig- 
nificant personalities if only they could be individually studied. 
And when we attempt to conceive the result of a possible unified 
total of such individual views, and place over against it the total 
result of observers’ views, it is at once suggested that the observer's 
view is truly, as it is instinctively felt to be, a superficial view, how- 
ever necessarily so, and that its superficiality involves a rather 
serious misinterpretation of the subject-matter. And this sugges- 
tion is strengthened when we remember, not only that the personal 
life suffers abstraction at the hands of the observer, but that it 
suffers a similar abstraction in the agent’s present view of his life 
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as a whole, — that, indeed, no individual life has ever been viewed 
as a fully concrete unity even by the agent himself. 

The results of such abstraction are to be seen in the various 
conceptions of humanity offered by the social sciences, so called. 
There is the economic man of classical economics, whose only 
activity is to buy cheap and sell dear; the hedonistic man of sci- 
entific ethics, who sums up pleasures with the impersonality and 
indifference of an adding machine ; the reproductive man of sci- 
entific anthropology, who perpetuates his kind regardless of what 
kind he may perpetuate ; and, finally, the associational man of 
ultra-scientific psychology, whose activity is confined to combin- 
ing mental elements into compounds, and whose structure is a 
combination of the kaleidoscope, the vitascope, and the cash-reg- 
ister. These conceptions have an important function as instru- 
ments of analysis, but as pictures of human life they are neither 
living nor human. And it is no wonder that to the popular 
mind the social sciences, with their conceptions of social progress, 
represent the negation of all that is humanly interesting. Their 
picture of human life bears a general resemblance to the shades 
of Greek mythology. Psychologically they are largely visual 
abstractions, constructed by an observer who sees without feel- 
ing, and to whom, therefore, human activity presents itself as a 
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NEO-REALISM AND IDEALISM.' 


NE of the most interesting features in the philosophical writ - 
ing of the last few years, particularly in the periodical 
literature, has been the appearance of a new type of Realism. 
Although its adherents in this country and those in England,— 
chief among whom are Mr. G. E. Moore and Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell,— seem to have worked out their theory independently, at 
least at first, yet, in spite of a generally predominant polemic in- 
terest, and the absence of any extended or systematic develop- 
ment of its presuppositions, sufficient harmony of doctrine seems 
to be traceable to entitle this tendency to the name of a school. 
The aim of this paper is to state briefly what seem to be the es- 
sential features of its epistemology, and to estimate their bearing 
upon Objective Idealism. 

In the first place, this Neo-Realism is sharply distinguished 
from the older Realism by an explicit rejection of the representa- 
tive theory of knowledge.* It does not oppose to Idealism the 
supposed necessity of a real external order to make our ideas of 
that order true; nor can the Idealist reply by indicating the ab- 
surdity of making any statements about an object which is by 
definition quite external to knowledge, or the uselessness of such 
duplication of worlds. The field of argument is materially changed. 
I may quote the very clear statement of one of the recent advo- 
cates of the theory : “ There is surely another course open, lying 
between the doctrine that everything that is perceived is a ‘ modi- 
fication of consciousness’ and beyond such ‘ modifications of con- 
sciousness’ there is nothing, and the doctrine that everything is 
perceived as a ‘ modification of consciousness ’ and beyond these 
modifications there is something like them in quality, but forever 

' Read before the American Philosophical Association, at Cornell University, De- 
cember 27, 1907. 

? Mr. Russell, however, has recently made a reservation as to the fossid/e tenability 


of a ‘‘ form of the correspondence theory,’’ according to which “‘ facts’? would be 
the “ only non-mental complexes.’” Cf. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1906 
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inaccessible to consciousness. It is perfectly permissible to con- 
ceive the object of vision as being not a ‘ modification of conscious- 
ness ’ at all, but as the real thing ; in this case there is no dupli- 
cation of worlds preter necessitatem.” ' 

These sentences of Professor McGilvary describe an attitude 
towards knowledge which seems to be common, under various 
forms, to all the representatives of this school ; and with it the 
Objective Idealist surely has no quarrel. He might say that in the 
first type of epistemology mentioned he recognizes Subjective or 
Psychological Idealism, which he rejects. The second seems to 
be that Lockean type of Realism out of which Subjective Ideal- 
ism was, in modern times, developed ; and the third states his 
own attitude in insisting that knowledge is objective and super- 
individual, as against the subjectivism of the other two types. 
So far, he would be glad to agree with the Neo-Realists, and to 
welcome their assistance in the common warfare against scepti- 
cism and subjectivity. 

But he would find that the agreement ends here. For the 
Neo-Realist not only holds that knowledge is objective; he 
holds also that knowledge makes no difference to the facts 
which are known. The facts, and the truth of any proposition 
about them, are quite independent of any knowledge or judgment 
about them,—logically prior, indeed, to such knowledge or 
judgment.? As Professor Woodbridge puts it, reality undergoes 
no change in becoming known. “The transformation which 
takes place, takes place in the one who knows, a transformation 
of ignorance to knowledge.” * The Idealist quite agrees with 
this statement, so far as any particular judgment of this or that 
individual is concerned. But it is of the essence of his theory 
to take the unity of thought and its object, which the Realist has 
just stated, seriously, and to conclude that to speak of facts quite 
independent of knowledge is an inadmissible abstraction. It 
would seem, then, that Neo-Realism must refute Idealism in 
order to establish its point. 


1 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. 1V, p. 453.- 

2 Professor McGilvary, however, is an exception among the Neo-Realists, in that he 
expressly denies this. C/. his articles in the Jour. of Phil., Vol. IV. 

3**The Field of Logic,’’ in Transactions of the International Congress of Arts 


and Sciences, St. Louis, Vol. I, pp. 325-326. 
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This, of course, is what it attempts to do. But most of the 
arguments which have thus far entered into its polemic must 
seem to the Objective Idealist to be based on a serious misappre- 
hension of the historical meaning of Idealism ; for they all assume 
that its fundamental postulate is, that esse is percipi, and that if 
this be disproved, the whole idealistic construction falls to the 
ground. Accordingly, Mr. G. E. Moore is at pains to show 
that, starting from this assumption, we cannot logically avoid 
solipsism, and also that the definition of reality as perception is 
circular, since it presupposes the distinction of a real from a 
fictitious perception. Moore, Montague, and Woodbridge insist 
that we do not intuitively apprehend the objects of immediate 
perception as states of the knower, but that the conclusion that 
they are so is a result of logical sophistication. McGilvary, 
Montague, and Woodbridge point out that the physiological 
argument that esse is percipi is self-contradictory, since it postu- 
lates the reality of unperceived physiological processes, and the 
priority of the object of perception to those processes. Montague 
and McGilvary strengthen this criticism by an argument for the 
objectivity of the so-called ‘ secondary qualities.’ Finally, Wood- 
bridge regards the whole of modern Idealism, including Hegel- 
ianism, as a logical development from Locke’s axiom that “ the 
mind . . . hath no other immediate object but its own ideas.” 
In short, save for one slight reference which I shall mention 
immediately, throughout the whole literature of this controversy 
which has as yet fallen into my hands, Idealism is identified with 
subjectivism. 

But the historical inadequacy of this view is surely obvious. 
It is a view which applies, in the case of Kant, to only a portion 
of the first Critique, and entirely overlooks the other two. It 
makes of later German Idealism a mere attempt at ‘ deduction of 
the categories,’ and neglects the fact that the problems which 
gave the motive to Hegel’s philosophy were as much religious 
and moral as epistemological. And, to sum up in one word the 
objections to it: It thinks that, when Idealism says that reality 
is spiritual, it means this in a psychological and subjective sense, 
and that this is its starting-point, instead of its conclusion. But 
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Objective Idealism at least aims to be an interpretation of experi- 
ence, and not a short and easy explanation of it, as this view of 
it implies. Nevertheless, the Idealist, while disclaiming their 
application to his own position, will welcome the fresh and telling 
way in which the arguments against Subjective Idealism have 
been restated, and even recognize some useful additions. And he 
must also admit, as Professor Caird has recently pointed out, that 
there has been a certain subjectivism about the discussions of 
some recent English Idealists, a tendency to speak of the mind 
as ‘creating relations’ or ‘constructing reality,’ to which these 
criticisms legitimately apply.’ 

It has been said above that there is one exception to this re- 
striction of the realistic criticism to esse est percipit. Mr. G. E. 
Moore, in the course of a long and minute argument of some 
fifty pages, pauses once, and, merely in passing, devotes a half 
page to two other definitions of reality. ‘‘ Some philosophers,” 
he says, “have sometimes suggested that when we call a thing 
‘ real,’ we mean that it is ‘ systematically connected’ in some way 
with other things. But when we look into their meaning, we 
find that what they mean is... systematically connected with 
other rea/ things. ... And other philosophers have suggested 
that what we mean by ‘real’ is ... connected in some way 
with a purpose. . . . But if we look into this meaning, we find they 
mean connected with a rea/ purpose.” * Both definitions, there- 
fore, are circular, for both presuppose reality in some simpler 
sense. 

Now this criticism is vitiated by an assumption which seems to 
the Idealist very common in realistic arguments. This assump- 
tion is that there are many possible systems of things, but only 
one among them is rea/, and so qualified to serve as a test to 
apply to any object claiming reality. Therefore we must look 
for some more ultimate reality to distinguish the real system from 
those which are not real, and this we can find only in that reality 

1 Cf. “Idealism and the Theory of Knowledge,”’ in Proceedings of the British 


Academy, 1903-1904, p. 105. 
2In Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1905-1906. Mr. B. Russell has also 
recently made use of this idea in criticising the ‘ coherence-theory.’ Cf. Proceedings 


of the Aristotelian Society, 1906-1907, p. 34- 
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which, as an immediate quality, attaches to its members as con- 
trasted with things which are merely possible. This is surely 
a radical misconception of the meaning of the Idealists whom Mr. 
Moore here has in mind. For them there is only one system of 
reality, either possible or real, whether they emphasise its logical 
or its purposive coherence. This system is real, because it is the 
system of real things ; and these things are real, because they 
find a place in the system. Nor is this a vicious circle. The 
Idealist has no royal road to Reality. He takes it as he finds it, 
quite as submissively as does the Realist. But he thinks that he 
finds good reason to believe that it is systematic and coherent, 
although he may be, often is, fairly cautious in his estimate of the 
depth of his own insight into its ultimate nature. And he 
submits that there is nothing essentially absurd or self-contra- 
dictory in the notion of a self-maintaining system, and that the 
Realist’s request for some further basis for its reality is as absurd 
as for the astronomer to seek for some support in space for the 
stellar universe. If he were asked further why, then, he cannot 
pass a priori judgments of truth and falsity, he would reply that 
his individual ignorance of the systematic connection of one 
part of reality with another in any given case is no disproof of its 
presence ; and, in any case, this connection is not merely logical. 

It would seem, then, that the formal polemic of Neo-Realism 
against Idealism, so far as it has yet been developed, is not effec- 
tive. What judgment must we pass on its own attempts at stating 
the relation of knowledge to reality? How far does it succeed 
in giving an account of experience as something of which the 
facts may be ‘independent’ ? 

This constructive side of the theory is not so easy to discuss as 
its critical side, since there is not the same agreement among the 
various writers of the school. 

In the first place, we find Messrs. Moore, Russell, and Mc- 
Gilvary agreed in regarding consciousness as ‘awareness,’ which 
has to its object the unique relation of knowing, or being aware 
of it, and not that of a thing to its quality or state, or of one part 
of any content to another part, to follow Mr. Moore’s statement. 
This awareness is qualitatively the same for all objects. The 
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| objects may vary indefinitely, but consciousness is always the 

same. It is just this independent variation of the objects, with- 
| out either affecting or being affected by consciousness, which con- 
stitutes the independence of truth or knowledge. 

This form of the realistic theory I do not wish to dwell on at 
any length. Its highly abstract account of consciousness, as bad 
in its way as the old ethical fiction of the indifferent will, seems 
to refute itself. For the question is not, of course, Can we dis- 
tinguish between consciousness and its objects? but, Is con- 
sciousness real apart from any objects ? And ifthe answer is given, 
as it is by Professor McGilvary, that it is separable for analytic ab- 
straction, though not in existence, this is quite sufficient for our 
purpose. The concrete variable is then ‘ consciousness of objects,’ 
or ‘objects as known,’ and not objects by themselves. Indeed, ; 
Professor Woodbridge, though in a different context, defends his 
: own more concrete view against this definition of consciousness in 
5 a way which is quite acceptable to the idealist. He says: “Such 
phrases as ‘conscious of’ and ‘conscious that’ have often been 
taken to indicate that consciousness is not simply the kind of re- 
lation I have indicated, but that it has in addition the property of 
‘awareness,’ which gives to things a peculiar and immediate kind 
of presence. I am not sure but that we find ourselves here in a 
. " verbal difficulty, for what is it ‘to be aware’ of anything? If we 

cannot make the ‘ awareness’ responsible for the thing’s qualities 

f or for its spatial and temporal relations, what is then left to con- 

a b stitute that peculiar presence? Indeed, it seems to me, on an- 

k alysis of the situation, that just this character of ‘awareness’ 

. turns out to be the manifold and irresistible meaning connections 

which the things in the conscious situation have. . . . It is to be 

q ( noted also that the ‘awareness’ diminishes in its evident char- 

acter just in proportion as the linkage of meanings becomes de- 
ranged.”’' 

Just what, however, Professor Woodbridge intends by his own 
definition of consciousness, I am not quite certain. For him, con- 
sciousness is a relation between objects, akin to the spatial and 
temporal relations, in that it is a continuum. And just as objects 


1 From his paper on ‘* The Problem of Consciousness’’ in the Garman commemo- 


rative volume. 
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may vary independently of their spatial and temporal relations, so 
they may vary independently of the conscious relation. As to 
the nature of this relation, it is, in the first place, quite internal to 
the reals between which it holds good. ‘“ Reality as known is a 
new stage in the development of reality itself. It is not an ex- 
ternal mind which knows reality by means of its own ideas, but 
reality itself becomes known through its own expanding and re- 
adjusting processes.” Pragmatism, therefore, is refuted by the 
fact that, paradoxical as the statement may seem, the very rela- 
tivity of knowledge to the evolutionary process involves its 
absoluteness. Adaptation, as Professor Woodbridge remarks, is 
itself metaphysical. 

In the second place, this relation may be defined as one of 
meaning. In consciousness, ‘‘ objects become grouped and sys- 
tematized in a manner quite different from their grouping in any 
other form. They become representative of each other.” ‘‘ One 
thing may be a certain measurable distance from another thing, 
but it may mean that other thing without encompassing the dis- 
tance. And I wish to emphasise the fact that this relation of 
meaning which is so prominent among the things is just as much 
a relation between them as is space or time.” This sentence is im- 
mediately followed by the only examples of these relations of 
meaning which I have been able to discover in Professor Wood- 
bridge’s discussions. “It is the ice,” he says, “ which means 
that it will cool the water, just as much as it is the ice which 
does cool the water when put into it. The water which means 
that it will quench thirst is the water which does quench thirst 
when swallowed. I take a powder to dispel the pain in the 
head, not only because pain and powder are incompatible in jux- 
taposition, but incompatible also in their meaning.” ' 

To me, I must confess, these examples of the meaning relation 
are more mystifying than illuminating. They seem to be only 
cases of the contrast of a possible with an actual relation in space 
and time ; and surely either may be meant. Or, again, they are 
differences between the matter of an hypothetical and that of a 
categorical judgment ; and surely we may mean to pass either 


1 Loe. cit. 
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one. Then it seems strange, also, that this ‘immaterial synthe- 
sis’ of meanings should include a// material syntheses within its 
scope. That the territory of this one relation should be coexten- 
sive with that of all the others is left merely as an unexplained 
fact. 

Passing over the difficulties of this definition of conscious rela- 
tion as one of meaning, we may raise the further question : Ad- 
mitting provisionally some type of relational definition of con- 
sciousness, are its implications realistic? Professor Montague 
assures us that they are, because “all relations presuppose the 
existence of terms between which they subsist.” But how true 
is this statement? Just as true, I should say, as its opposite, 
and no more so, that all terms presuppose the existence of rela- 
tions existing between them. The whole truth consists in related 
terms or terms in relations ; neither is /ogica//y prior. Let us take 
a simple example from the favorite field of the Neo-Realists, 
Mathematics. The first three digits of the common numeral 
series may be related one to another in various ways. I may add 
1 to 2, multiply 2 by 3, and so on. Does this mean that 1, 
2, 3 must be given before 1 + 2 can equal 3, or 2 x 3 can equal 
6? Would it not be equally true to say that for 1 and 2 to 
be given, they must be addable, and further that the result of 
their addition must be 3? 1 and 2 are nothing but the poten- 
tialities, so to say, of this relation among many others. When 
we choose less abstract relations, the mutual implication of terms 
and relations is even more obvious. Who would say, for ex- 
ample, that the parental relation presupposed the existence of 
parent and child? Temporally as well as logically, this rela- 
tion and its terms are given together. The parent gua parent 
and the child gua child are just the terms of this relation. Or, 
again, who would ask whether the spectrum presupposed its 
colors, or the colors the spectrum ? 

Here, however, we may be confronted by an objection from a 
Realist of the type of Mr. Russell. ‘“ We donot,” he might say, 
“ define consciousness as a relation grounded in its terms at all ; 
and the terms of which we particularly speak in other ways are 
ultimate szmples, which, as such, do precede any relations into 
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which they may enter, and, being altogether unanalysable, are 
not to be defined in turn by these relations.”” The answer to this 
would be two-fold. In the first place, one could wish some of 
these simples to be pointed out, as actually taking some part in 
the world we know. Do they ever do anything? I must 
confess a strong prejudice to the contrary, and the examples 
chosen by the adherents of this view have not impressed me 
favorably. The names of these simples end too often in ‘ness’ 
or ‘ity.’ If, however, they are concrete actualities, then of course 
they enter into relations, however external these relations may 
be tothem. How is this miracle accomplished? Is this entrance 
into relations merely arbitrary, a brute datum? It must be so, if 
it is not grounded in the nature of the related terms. Mr. 
Joachim has elaborated this objection with much skill in his 
recent book, Zhe Nature of Truth. Mr. Russell, however, 
replies that he cannot see why a reason should be expected for 
everything, unless we make theistic assumptions. But even if 
we provisionally admit this as an answer, it can hardly be said to 
get at the root of the difficulty. For what is demanded is a 
ground of truth in judgment. These simple terms, of course, 
are combined in propositions, and these propositions are either 
true or false. But it is ‘according to the nature of this relation,’ 
says Mr. Moore,—and Mr. Russell agrees with him, — ‘that 
the proposition is either true or false.’' Now, let us grant as 
much as you will that “the kind of relation which makes a prop- 
osition true (or false), cannot be further defined, but must be 
immediately recognized,’ —the truth or falsity is nevertheless 
grounded in the nature of the relation in question ; and the same 
relation, obviously, which is false of two given terms, might be 
true as between two others. It is then //zs relation, of this 
specific nature, which is true or false of these specific terms. And 
this can be so only because its nature is wot external to the 
nature of the terms. If they reject or accept it, they do so in 
accordance with their own natures. And still more may be said. 
However simple the ultimate terms of the original propositions 
may be, such propositions are further combined in wider synthe- 


1«*The Nature of Judgment,’’ in A/ind, N. S., No. 30, p. 180. 
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ses. We say, for example, that such a proposition implies, or is 
equivalent to, or contrary to, such another; and such a wider 
proposition may be either true or false. Now here it is suf- 
ficiently apparent that the relation does not presuppose the terms, 
which in this case are propositions, any more than the terms do 
the relation ; for the propositions are this equivalence, or oppo- 
sition, or implication. On the theory we are discussing, then, 
the criterion of truth must be not one, but two. It is immediate 
in the case of simple judgments, but mediate in that of combi- 
nations of such simple judgments. 

But if the terms imply the relation, and the relation imply the 
terms, and consciousness be a relation, as Professor Wood- 
bridge holds, —then after all this new Realism has not modified 
the philosophical problem so very profoundly. What we start 
with is still the world as known; and we make the preliminary 
statement that these objects presuppose consciousness, and, fer 
contra, that consciousness presupposes these objects. If the first 
half of the statement be over-emphasised, we develop a Subjective 
Idealism ; if the second, a Naturalistic Realism. But if both be 
given their due weight, and neither side of the one truth neglected, 
we shall have an Objective Idealism, the strength of which will 
lie in its overcoming the onesidedness of both the opposing 
theories. It will be quite as confident as Realism that there is 
no consciousness apart from objects ; but it will be equally sure 
that there are no objects, ultimately, apart from consciousness. 

To the second half of this statement, Professor Woodbridge has 
objected that the conscious relations of objects are not permanent, 
and that evolution has shown us that objects were temporally 
prior to consciousness, existing long before it, as all the evidence 
shows. But in this matter we can use Professor Woodbridge’s 
own statements against himself. He admits that the objects are 
nevertheless spiritually determined from the first, or preadapted 
to knowledge. This is the essence of the Idealistic position. 
Adaptation must be quite as metaphysical here as Professor Wood- 
bridge insists it is in criticising Pragmatism. The problem of 
time cannot be broached here; but it is certainly not less a 
difficulty, to say the least, for the Realist than for the Idealist. 
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To conclude, then, very briefly. To start with relations and 
try to arrive at reals, or to start with reals and try to arrive at 
relations of reals, are equally abstract procedures. The first is 
essentially the method of Subjective Idealism. The second is, 
apparently, that of this type of Realism, in so far as it is in any 
way distinguishable from Idealism. The concrete reality is a 
whole of related things ; and the metaphysical problem is, What 
is the nature of this whole? Neo-Realism gives us the point of 
departure from investigation, cleared from all subjectivism, if we 
take it on its Idealistic side, which I have tried to exhibit; but 
it does not go beyond. The solution of Idealism may be very 
tentative as yet, but at least it does not halt with the statement 


of the problem. 
Epmunp H. Ho.tanps. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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HAPPINESS AS AN ETHICAL POSTULATE, 


ORAL philosophers have usually supported the belief of 

the naive mind that there must be an ultimate, if not an im- 

mediate, connection between virtue and happiness. It will be the 

endeavor of this paper to show that, provided happiness is de- 

fined with sufficient care, psychological support can be found for 

its employment as a moral postulate, and that this postulate will 
be found significant for ethics.' 

The term ‘ happiness’ has been employed in a great variety of 
senses by moral philosophers. The ordinary English use has 
made little distinction between happiness and pleasure, and is 
fairly well represented by John Stuart Mill’s Vaditarianism, where 
he says: ‘‘ By happiness is intended pleasure and the absence of 
pain ; by unhappiness pain and the privation of pleasure.’’ At the 
farthest, most English writers have distinguished happiness from 
pleasure only by longer duration, greater intensity, or by making 
it consist in a sum of pleasures. Happiness was pictured by the 
Epicureans as a state of mental imperturbability in which are 
few pains, and many pleasures experienced at little cost. Happi- 
ness has been thought of as a life in which the desires that spring 
from the true nature of man are satisfied, and man feels the af- 
fective glow that comes from successful activity,— such at least 
seems to be Aristotle’s usual conception of eddacpovéa in its af- 
fective aspect. Happiness, again, has been thought of as a state 
of purely intellectual satisfaction, in which the affective glow that 
attends intellectual insight is the only pleasure felt, since no activ- 
ity except of a purely intellectual nature is present, and so no 
kind of feeling other than intellectual feeling,— such seems to 
me to be the character of e#dacuovia in the last book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, and also of Spinoza’s ‘intellectual love of God.’ 
Again, happiness may be thought of as chiefly intellectual in 
character, but nevertheless be a state of strenuous activity,—as 

'In the preparation of this paper the writer owes a large debt of gratitude to 
Professors Tufts, Angell, and A. W. Moore, of the University of Chicago, for numer- 
ous suggestions and criticisms. 
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in the cases of Leibniz and Fichte. Finally, happiness may take 
an ecstatic turn, and look to a state of mystic rapture, which 
may be presented from an intellectual and zsthetic point of 
view as by Plotinus, and in general by mystics of a distinctly 
intellectual stamp, or the mystic, rapture may be thought of in 
more sensuous imagery. 

One generalization may, perhaps, safely be made from the 
various theories of happiness: Whether or not this is its sole 
constituent, at any rate its most conspicuous characteristic has 
always been pleasure. Happiness as consisting of pleasure, with- 
out much if any closer discrimination of degrees or kinds of 
pleasure, has been regarded as either a necessary concomitant 
or ultimate reward of the moral life by a large variety of think- 
ers of types as diverse as the names of Butler, Locke, Dugald 
Stewart, Paley, and Kant will suggest. Most thinkers of other 
types in the history of ethics, though following the example of 
Plato ' in selecting only particular 4inds of pleasures, have yet 
regarded these as in some sense the necessary rewards of a life 
that is truly moral. Though, indeed, Kant first attached the 
term ‘ moral postulate’ to the notion of happiness, the idea of an 
inevitable association between happiness and virtue is older than 
reflective philosophy itself, and religious considerations were de- 
rived from this relationship long before the time of the Konigs- 
berg philosopher. 

It certainly seems clear that, for so close an association be- 
tween virtue and happiness to have arisen in the minds of most 
ethical thinkers, some psychological relationship between the 
mental experiences represented by the two conceptions must ex- 
ist. Since, then, happiness has always consisted in part of some 
kind of pleasure, what is pleasure ? ? ; 

For our purpose, of course, pleasure-pain sensations are of 
little concern. The existence of pain nerves affording cutaneous 
sensations of pain seems pretty well established, while the pres- 


1 Especially in the Xepudlic and in the Philedus. 

2 Much ethical obscurity in the use of ‘ pleasure’ has been due to failure to define 
the term. Z£. g., British writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries do not 
define ‘pleasure,’ and, notwithstanding their keener ethical insight, lack the pre- 
cision of their continental contemporaries for this reason. 
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ence of pleasure nerves is still in doubt. No one, however, 
would think that happiness consists fundamentally in the pres- 
ence of pleasure sensations, —if such there be,—or in the 
absence of sensations of pain. 

Pleasure, therefore, so far as it concerns us as an important 
constituent of happiness, is affective, not sensational. Affective 
pleasures may be either sensuous or ideational. It is hard to 
find a definition that will apply equally to both. Sensuous 
pleasure attends the normal functioning of a sense organ, and 
general healthful organic activity. Sensuous pain or displeasure 
attends the under- or over-stimulation of the organism, whether 
in respect of intensity or duration.’ Ideational pleasure attends 
the consciousness of mental activity unimpeded in its progress 
toward an end, while ideational pain or displeasure is present 
when the course of mental activity is thwarted, harassed, or in 
some other way impeded. This definition, as Stout * has shown, 
applies throughout the entire range of intellectual pleasures and 
pains, from the displeasure that comes from the interruption of 
habitual perception by seeing a book upside down on one’s 
library shelf to the pains of bereavement that come from the 
thwarting of customary mental channels by the death of a friend. 

A moment's reflection will convince us that the happiness that 
must inevitably be associated with virtue cannot be sensuous 
pleasure. Sensuous pleasures may or may not be the goal of 
mental activity, and they are by no means the inevitable accom- 
paniment of unimpeded mental activity when moral, nor can we 
see any reason why they ought to be. There is no essential 
reason why one should enjoy one’s dinner because one is an 
honest man, or why a man should have no relish for food because 
he is a trickster in the stock market. 

Nor are a// kinds of ideational pleasure necessarily present in 
every consciously moral action, and necessarily absent in every 
immoral action ; and most will agree that there is no reason why 
they should be. Possibly there may be something of an zsthetic 
nature implied in judgments of the Good; but certainly there 


1 Angell, Psychology, chap. xiv. 
8 Analytic Psychology, Vol. U1, chap. xii. 
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seems to be no reason to suppose that virtuous conduct need in- 
volve anything analogous to the pleasure which the scholar enjoys 
in successful research. If we consider life as a whole, instead of 
specific actions, it becomes clear at once that the good man is 
not necessarily he who experiences or is capable of experiencing 
the greatest number and largest variety of intellectual pleasures. 

One type of ideational pleasure, however, is necessarily present 
in every moral action, and necessarily absent in every action that 
is either immoral or unmoral. In every moral action, effort is 
directed towards an ideal, and the agent is faithful to his ideal. 
However unsuccessful his efforts may be in the actual achieve- 
ment of what he tries to accomplish, however greatly unforeseen 
or otherwise unavoidable circumstances may thwart him, his 
ideational activity is unimpeded when he considers the moral 
sincerity of his efforts, and in so far forth he experiences pleasure. 
Whether he thinks of himself as having the approval of his con- 
science, or of preserving his own seit-respect and maintaining his 
dignity, or of inevitably commanding the approval of gods and 
men so far as these are rational spectators of his conduct, he at 
least, in his action, secures the satisfaction that he feels is of 
highest value, —a satisfaction which he would not exchange for 
all the paltry pleasures that might attend the gifts of fortune and 
plaudits of men at the cost of conscience and honor. To those 
of high moral character, such satisfaction is the highest of all 
pleasures. Thus far the Stoics, the Scottish School, Adam Smith, 
and John Stuart Mill are agreed, and we may well agree with 
them. 

While, then, there is a certain pleasure of the loftiest character 
present in every moral action, whether successful or not, from 
the mere consciousness that the action was performed from a re- 
gard for duty, there will of course be a still greater amount of 
moral pleasure if the action has been successful in actually real- 
izing a moral ideal. For instance, if one attempts to put through 
a political reform and fails, he will still feel a certain pleasure in 
having been true to an ideal, but if he succeeds in effecting the 
reform, the pleasure will be vastly enhanced. 

A familiar question arises here. Should one discriminate 4inds 
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of pleasure? Shall we say that the pleasure attending moral 
action is of a quality different from and superior to all other? If 
we say yes, that the pleasures of Socrates and the pig are wholly 
different, and ever so little of the one is preferable to ever so 
much of the other, we find it impossible to discriminate between 
such types of pleasure except through their cogr. tive-concomi- 
tants and implications. The difference between the pleasures of 
Socrates and the pig are due to the different objects of their at- 
tention and effort. On the other hand, if we say that all pleas- 
ure is qualitatively the same, we are compelled to view pleasure 
as almost as much of an abstraction as sensation. If the pleas- 
ures in the solution of a mathematical problem and in eating a 
dish of strawberries are qualitatively the same with the pleasure 
attending the performance of duty, and all the qualitative differ- 
ences between these three psychoses are referred to the cognitive 
side, we must regard pleasure as 2n abstraction as meaningless as 
color which is neither red nor green nor blue nor yellow. An- 
other difficulty arises from the impossibility of attributing moral 
values to cognition. Toa pure intellect devoid of feeling, nothing 
could be either better or worse than anything else. If pleasure is 
a meaningless abstraction with no values in it but more and less, 
and if there are no cognitive values at all,— whence, then, do the 
qualitative values come ?' As it would seem absurd, not to say 
revolting, to refer them wholly to instincts and appetites, our only 
recourse is to conclude that, however we may decide to define 
pleasure, at any rate the conscious experience which gives us 
our moral values is neither wholly cognitive nor wholly affective, 
but must partake of the nature of both. 

There is, then, a peculiar psychic experience which attends 
moral action,—not wholly cognitive and not wholly affective. 
In its affective aspect, it is pleasurable because self-consciousness 
is unimpeded in its contemplation of the moral worth of its action. 
It is cognitive because the ends striven for are of course cognized. 
This experience is the most highly prized of all experiences ; it 

! The difficulties in quantitative hedonism are too familiar to require discussion ; 
and, while the present position is non-hedonistic in that it does not make pleasure the 


criterion of morality, these same difficulties would preclude the affirmation of a happi- 
ness consisting of all pleasures reckoned quantitatively as an ethical postulate. 
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represents the highest satisfaction that a moral man can experi- 
ence,— it is happiness. 

Happiness, therefore, as a moral conception, does not com- 
prise every pleasure which a man can experience, nor every state 
of consciousness which he may desire. Happiness is restricted 
to that state of consciousness in which a man is true to his moral 
ideal and receives the approval of his conscience. It is not a 
sum of pleasures, it is not the most intense of pleasures, it is not 
to be defined in terms of pleasure exclusively. It is, however, 
the loftiest and noblest experience which a man can have; and 
it is an integral constituent of the highest Good, and therefore an 
ethical postulate." 

Happiness is an ethical postulate because it is an inevitable 
accompaniment of the performance of duty. A duty, ifitis a 
duty, must in some sense be realizable. An ideal, if it ought to 
be an ideal, must in some sense be attainable. As Kant pointed 
out, ‘‘thou canst because thou oughtest” is a moral demand 
which we are constrained to make of the universe.” 

The point here insisted upon is similar to one raised recently 
in the logical field: What is the satisfaction which must attend 
the attainment of truth? Is truth prized for its own sake? Mr. 
Bradley, together with many others, maintains this to be the 
case. While moral and other interests may well determine not 
only the occasions and the limits to which the interest in the 
pursuit of knowledge should be followed, but even the sinds of 
truth to be sought, still truth is the object of a genuine interest 
of the mind distinct and apart from its other interests.* It seems 
to follow that the satisfaction which the pursuit of truth affords 
is a distinct satisfaction, not to be confused with other satis- 

! The justification for employing ‘happiness’ in this unusual sense may be ques- 
tioned. The conception here intended is, to be sure, more like Spinoza’s ‘ beatitudo’ 
or Fichte’s ‘ Seligkeit’ than the ordinary English use of ‘happiness.’ But one dis- 
likes to employ terms of such thoroughly religious connotation as ‘ blessedness’ and 
*beatitude’ for ethical purposes. 

*It would be possible, I think, to show that there is a psychological basis for this 
connection between duty and possibility of performance. Nothing can be thought of 
as a duty that is not at the same time thought of as possible of performance, ultimately 


at least. 
3 Mind, N. S., No. 45, pp. 320 ff 
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factions, and that the pleasure attending the attainment of truth 
is a highly desirable conscious experience,—a logical satis- 
faction similar to the moral satisfaction which above has been 
called happiness. The two are satisfactions of wholly distinct 
interests, and are in no way connected with each other. The 
learned man may, or may not, be a good man. 

The comparison of happiness with intellectual satisfaction thus 
raises this question: While intellectual satisfaction and moral 
happiness are distinct states of consciousness, should we regard 
them as objects of interests which can be adsolutely distinguished ? 
Here, of course, the absolutist and pragmatist differ. Professor 
Dewey, to be sure, among the pragmatists, would insist that in- 
tellectual satisfaction is arrived at only when ideas accomplish 
the ends for which they are intended, —in other words, that 
one cannot regard any kind of successful outcome as an instance 
of truth-satisfaction though the outcome be other than was 
anticipated. ' 

But no pragmatist, one supposes, would admit that truth 
affords a satisfaction altogether unique, that can be pursued for 
its own sake wholly apart from every other human interest. 
For one reason, the truth interest would on this supposition have 
to create its own material, and this is impossible, argues Professor 
Moore.” Ultimately, then, the truth interest, the moral interest, 
and every other interest must arise from a common self or in a com- 
mon situation, and each interest must be mediated by the others 
and codperate with them. However, from the pragmatic point 
of view, perhaps it may be maintained that the satisfaction pos- 
sible in the moral situation, in which a question of character is 
always raised,’ is distinguishable from that in a situation in which 
only logical or scientific problems have been presented. 

Against this whole theory of happiness one may imagine an 

1 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. V, pp. 93 ff. 
That Professor James would assent to this limitation of intellectual satisfaction 
seems doubtful, according to this review of his Pragmatism. 

Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. V, pp. 429 ff. 

5 Professor Dewey distinguishes the field of ethics from that of science by saying 
that in the former the question of character is vital, while in the latter it is ignored. 


** Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality” in the Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago. 
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objector saying: ‘This happiness which you describe, you say, 
may be limited to the mere satisfaction which the good man re- 
ceives simply from knowing that he has done right; although, 
indeed, you add that, so far as he may actually have been success- 
ful, his happiness is thereby increased. Now is this enough to 
make the good man happy, in any genuine sense of the word? 
Suppose the good man miserably fails in all his endeavors, and 
meets with every possible reversal and affliction, like Job for ex- 
ample, can we say that simply because he has done right, he is 
therefore happy? If such a man could be happy at all, would 
it not have to be by maintaining a blind obliviousness to his actual 
condition, — by cultivating a Stoic apathy, or, perhaps, a mystic 
ecstacy or a Christian Science which ignores actual facts ?” 

Our objector is quite right in protesting against a happiness 
that could be obtained only by ignoring actual conditions ; our 
practical twentieth century rightly must regard it as cowardly and 
unethical to seek such an happiness, even were it obtainable, and 
much more repudiate such happiness as an ethical postulate. 
While to answer our objector fully might lead us too far afield 
into metaphysics, this much may at least be said without forsak- 
ing the psychologico-ethical methods of the present paper : Hap- 
piness is open to our afflicted good man so far as he positively 
identifies himself with all the social and moral forces of his age, 
and, through his faith in the ultimate triumph of justice and right 
in society, derives satisfaction from the conviction that, since he 
has been faithful to the cause of goodness, he can rightly in some 
sense regard himself as a participant in realizing the social good 
that is sure to come. Some such conviction must be supposed 
to animate the mind of the patriot who foresees the immediate 
failure of his efforts, for instance ; and, to some degree, despite his 
other-worldliness, of the religious martyr. 

It would be pushing a supposed case of this type to an im- 
possible extreme to assume that the sincerity of the good man’s 
efforts can be absolutely unavailing. Defeated he may be in his 
own time, and future history may never vindicate him; still, if he 
knows that he has been true to a social ideal, he may feel as- 
sured that, in however humble a way it may be, his efforts must 
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have done something to further the growth of the ideal in the 
minds of men. Much of the difficulty in many problems of this 
type is due to their artificiality in assuming a ready-made self 
with fixed interests that demands satisfaction before it enters a 
moral situation, instead of appreciating that the self and its 
interests become defined in the moral situation in which the prob- 
lem is solved. As Professor Dewey very pertinently says: “It 
is the business of men to develop such capacities and desires, 
such selves as render them capable of finding their own satis- 
faction, their invaluable value, in fulfilling the demands which 
grow out of their associated life. Such happiness may be short 
in duration and slight in bulk; but that it outweighs in quality 
all accompanying discomforts as well as all enjoyments which 
might have been had by another course of action, is attested by 
the simple fact that agents do consciously choose it.”’' 

Let no Hegelian accuse us of virtually setting up as the criterion 
of moral action “the utterly subjective and superficial feeling of 
pleasant and unpleasant.” In the first place, as here defined, 
happiness is not simply pleasant feeling, but has its cognitive 
aspect as well ; and, in the second place, happiness, even as here 
defined, is not made the criterion of moral action. We should 
entirely agree with Hegel that attention, in morality of a high 
order, is not directed toward the self or to any of its subjective 
experiences, but is directed toward objects. The good man does 
not do right for the sake of the happiness which is the concomi- 
tant of righteous action ; his interest is not directed toward him- 
self at all, but toward the objects, the ends, which he is en- 
deavoring to bring about. But while this is most emphatically 
true, it is equally true that these ends are approved by the 
affective side of his nature, and that, in attaining these ends, he 
is also experiencing happiness. 

A further consideration in this connection is the inevitable 
necessity that any end, if it is to be acted upon at all, must evoke 
a response upon the feeling side of our nature. How to secure 
this was a problem that baffled moral philosophers prior to the 
nineteenth century, and was very imperfectly met by Kant and 


' Dewey and Tufts, Ethics (H. Holt & Co., 1908), p. 396. 
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Hegel, as I have shown in another connection." A purely rational 
ideal, if by rational is meant something exclusively cognitive, is 
not an ideal at all, not anything of value whatever. Valuation 
must involve the feelings. Consequently, the realization of the 
moral ideal must evoke the approval of the feelings, and pleasure 
must attend both the process of realization and the moment of 
final attainment. Such pleasure cannot be devoid of moral 
significance. So, if we restrict the term ‘happiness’ to such 
pleasure and its cognitive concomitants, happiness must be the 
inevitable attendant of successful moral endeavor, and, as the very 
idea of duty involves possibility, and in some sense actuality of 
attainment, the attainment of such happiness becomes a moral 
postulate.’ 

To revert again to the field of logical controversy, it should be 
clear that the sense in which happiness has here been treated of 
as an a priori ethical postulate is not designed to raise a logical 
issue. To the idealist there ought to be no objection to speaking 
of happiness in this way, when he bears in mind the sense in which 
happiness is here employed. Nor should the pragmatist take 
offense, since a priort, as here used, need not be interpreted in its 
narrower sense. It may well be that the principles which are here 
alleged to be a priori have arisen because they have ‘ worked’ in 
satisfying human needs. The very notion of morality may have 
arisen in this manner. But if this be true of moral principles, 
according to the same arguments it is equally true of time, space, 
causation, — nay even of the very principles of identity and con- 
tradiction themselves, as Mr. Schiller has attempted to show.* 
If the present argument should convince the reader that the doc- 
trine that moral happiness is an inevitable accompaniment of moral 
action with its implications ‘works’ as well as an hypothesis in 

'The Ethical Significance of Feeling, Pleasure, and Happiness in Modern Non- 
Hedonistic Systems, in the Philosophic Studies of the University of Chicago. 

* The difficulty in Kant’s employment of happiness as a moral postulate is thus 
seen to be due to his including all pleasure in happiness, instead of limiting the 
pleasure of happiness to pleasure attending the realization of moral ideals. Spinoza 
and Fichte were on the right track in limiting the pleasure attending the highest 
moral good to ‘ blessedness,’ though they both failed to make it clear in what way 
blessedness is necessarily involved in moral action. 


*In ‘‘Axioms as Postulates,’’ an essay published in Personal Jdealism, 1902, 
edited by Sturt. 
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— ethics as time, space, and causation do in theoretical spheres, its 
ad purpose will be fully accomplished. 


. | In conclusion, a word may be said regarding the religious 
. implications of happiness as an ethical postulate. Kant, it will be 
remembered, to a large extent based his arguments for God, 
freedom, and immortality upon the conviction that happiness 
must be the ultimate attendant of virtue. The chief objections to 
Kant’s use of happiness here seem to the present writer to rest 
upon his misapprehension of what pleasure is properly included 
in happiness as an ethical postulate. He thought it necessary to 
4 include all pleasure in happiness. If happiness be limited to the 
— , content here proposed, it is believed that, whatever arguments 

| may be based upon duty and the necessity of fulfilling the moral 

law as grounds for belief in immortality and the other Ideas of 
the reason, will be considerably strengthened by the postulation 

of happiness. 


K. Wriaurt. 
4 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Philosophical Basis of Religion. By Joun Watson. Glasgow, 
James Maclehose & Sons ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. 
— pp. xxvi, 485. 

Professor Watson’s latest volume covers in its contents a wide field. 
The first half of the book is devoted to an admirably clear exposition 
of his own familiar philosophical standpoint, on the side of its relig- 
ious implications, and to a criticism of various modern views that 
stand opposed to it, —in particular those of Newman, Dr. Wilfred 
Ward, and Loisy, Professor James, Harnack, and representatives of 
Personal Idealism and the newer Realism. Chapters VIII-XV are 
studies in the history of theology, and deal with Philo, Gnosticism, 
Augustine, Medieval Theology, and Leibniz. In two concluding 
chapters a more definitely constructive attitude is attempted, in con- 
nection with the two problems of God’s relation to the world, and 
the justification of evil. The book is in large measure a reproduction 
of two sets of lectures delivered to different audiences, and at first one 
is inclined to feel that it is lacking somewhat in point of unity. In- 
deed, the plan of the book does suggest a little the process of welding 
materials that have grown more or less independently out of a long 
revolved philosophical interest. However, this fundamental interest 
is everywhere in evidence, and is enough to obviate any serious criti- 
cism on the score of unity. Throughout, the volume is an argument, 
. impressive alike for its solid reasoning and its wealth of historical 
knowledge, for rationality in religion, — for reasoned conviction as 
against authoritative dogma, on the one hand, and, on the other, for the 
value of well defined intellectual formulations, or theology, as opposed 
to the haziness of current faith and feeling philosophies, to unknowable 
Gods, and to the substitution of poetry and symbol for rational concep- 
tions. Thus the historical chapters are arguments as well; they are 
written with the somewhat specialized purpose of pointing out the in- 
fluence, and the critical deficiencies, of the Neo-Platonist tradition in 
theology, and of the attempt to save a sphere of revelation above 
reason. One might perhaps gather from the preface that the author’s 
purpose was rather more constructively theological than it turns out to 
be. If one excepts the suggestive treatment of the problem of evil 
in the last chapter, there is little attempt at any positive reinterpreta- 
tion of theological beliefs that goes beyond the formulation of the 
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central thesis of Professor Watson’s Idealism ; and the relatively tech- 
nical difficulties of the philosopher have much the larger part to play 
in the treatment. It is the lack of certainty as to just the audience 
Professor Watson had in view, that makes it not altogether easy to 
pronounce upon the real effectiveness of the volume. If, as might 
appear on the surface, a semi-popular audience is chiefly intended, 
there are certain criticisms which it would perhaps be hardly fair to 
press, though one may question whether the results are not too ab- 
stract to make a very wide general appeal. On the other hand, 
there are reasons why the book is not fully adapted to convince the 
philosopher, where he is not already in sympathy with its general 
position. 

Of course this does not mean that there is not a great deal in the 
book, in detail, which is valuable and enlightening. One could ex- 
pect nothing else in view of its source. On the whole, the historical 
chapters seem to me perhaps the most important. They are very 
carefully and independently done, and they help fill a real gap in the 
field of easily available knowledge about the men and movements of 
which they treat. So also some of the criticisms are excellent. That 
of Newman and his followers, —not perhaps the most difficult of 
tasks, —is clear-cut and effective, as is also, in a somewhat narrower 
way, the attack upon the over-emphasis on the subliminal conscious- 
ness in Professor James’s theory of religion. The discussion of Har- 
nack seems to me less successful, in so far at least as it raises the his- 
torical question. Of course it isa problem to what extent the Jesus 
of the Gospels may represent an historically limited and one-sided 
religious genius, —a genius limited either by the traditional Jewish 
ideas, or by an ascetic bent. But if one chooses to attribute these 
traits rather to his reporters, and to give weight, —and to this Pro- 
fessor Watson would seem not disinclined, —to the evidence for a 
singularly sane, free, and universal religious insight, there certainly 
may be made to seem more justification than Professor Watson will 
allow for the preference, in terms of truth, of primitive Christianity 
to its later dogmatic development, whatever historical and practical 
value this may have had. Professor Watson seems to me to rely alto- 
gether too much on the mere abstract Hegelian conception of history 
as always the same necessary sort of process, —an actualizing and 
rendering concrete of what is originally given only in the germ. An 
attempt to show this in its application to actual historical Christianity 
might have been less convincing. It may be that the later concep- 
tion of religion worked out in Christianity is truer than that which its 
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founder formulated and lived, or it may be that it is less true. But 
that the two are essentially the same, that the one is the natural out- 
come of the inner intention of the other, the unfolding and the 
clearer recognition of its latent meaning, is very distinctly open to 
doubt. One need not minimize the value of intellectual insight, 
when one admits that there are times when a truer insight is to be got 
by going back to the past. 

It is, however, in connection with the main philosophical thesis of 
the book that I venture to express the most dissatisfaction. Doubtless 
most of us who pretend to be philosophers feel at times out of sorts 
with the thinness and barrenness of the transcripts of reality we are 
compelled to use, and a disquieting sense of their inadequacy to the 
real stuff of the concrete world. When the new concept is first struck 
out in the course of a victorious march of thought, it may indeed 
appeal to us as extraordinarily full and significant. But as it takes its 
place as the formula of a finished philosophy, assuming the warrant of 
a faith once for all delivered to the elect, it soon tends to become to 
any save the devout believer dry and tasteless, when it does not arouse 
our active dislike. I confess to something of this feeling toward the 
‘single self-differentiating principle’ of Speculative Idealism, when 
intended to put an end to controversy. Professor Watson is one of 
the few writers of importance now left who apparently can profess 
themselves satisfied with this particular creed. The new statement of 
it which is here given is an excellent one, probably as lucid and as 
pregnant as could well be made; and, if intended for a popular audi- 
ence, it perhaps does not call for criticism. But it does not, as it 
seems to me, add anything to the real philosophical situation, for the 


reason that it still fails to come to close quarters with the serious diffi- . 


culties which, in the past few decades, have been felt and expressed 
by hostile critics. Even in the chapter which deals with the most 
recent direct opponents of Professor Watson’s type of Idealism, there 
is little evidence of any really sympathetic effort to put himself in the 
epistemological position which he criticises. There is the same fa- 
miliar endeavor to rule the new philosophy out of court by the argu- 
ments that have done service against the earlier sensationalistic foes 
of Idealism. Thus Personal Idealism is condemned by pressing the 
entirely unreal conception of an absolute independence and unrelated- 
ness of the individual. Presumably all recent exponents of the doc- 
trine are aware of the difficulties of such a position, and to saddle 
it upon them with no notice of the qualifications they attempt to intro- 
duce, is too short and easy a method of refutation to be convincing. 
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I am not competent to defend the Realists, for I confess I find it diffi- 
cult quite to assimilate their position; but I suspect they also would 
have some objections to raise to Professor Watson’s interpretation. 
Certainly the criticism that Realism tends to solipsism might sound 
more formidable, were it not that, in the present state of disagreement 
in epistemology, this is an objection which is brought against every 
theory in turn, including Professor Watson’s own theory of Idealism. 

My chief ground for fault-finding, then, is this ignoring of some of 
the most fundamental difficulties that have been brought against the 
traditional idealistic epistemology, and the assumption that it affords 
a safe and settled standard, failure to agree with which sufficiently con- 
demns any rival theory. For example, the psychology of knowledge, 
— the existence of individual thinkers with relatively impervious expe- 
riences, and the connection of knowing with such thinkers, — is not a 
mere arbitrary figment of the philosopher’s imagination. Interpreted 
in some fashion or other, it represents an obvious and unescapable fact, 
which has to be looked in the face by any adequate epistemology. 
Professor Watson, so far as I can see, makes no attempt to meet the 
demand that we be shown just what we are to do with this. There is 
the familiar oscillation back and forth between what, — no matter how 
the name of psychology be abjured, — is plainly our human and indi- 
vidual experience, and the absolute experience which transcends us ; 
but how we are to get from the first to the second, and what the con- 
crete experiential relationship is between the two, supposing we have 
got them both, is once again slurred over. In a new philosophy such 
gaps might be excusable; but Speculative Idealism has been long 
enough in the field now to be held accountable. If its God be nothing 
but the hypostasizing of the abstract laws of intelligence, obtained 
always from the individual philosopher’s examination of his own per- 
sonal experience, —and I confess that is the best understanding I can 
get of it finally, — the failure of any satisfactory answer to the demand 
is easily explained. 

A. K. RoGErs. 
BUTLER COLLEGE, 


Philosophische Voraussetzungen der exakten Naturwissenschaften. 
Von Ericu Becuer. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1907.— pp. vii, 244. 


This work, which is a well-conceived study of an important subject, 
falls conveniently into three parts, of which the first (Chaps. I and II) 
deals with the meaning and value of hypotheses, the second (Chaps. 
III-VI), with the grounding of our hypothesis of an ‘ outer world,’ 
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and the third (Chaps. VII-IX), with our motives for attributing to this 
world a certain mechanical constitution. Of these, the third part is 
alittle work of art. With great skill of illustration the author gathers 
around historic assumptions respecting the structure (‘‘ discontinuity 
of matter’’) and the laws of behavior (‘‘ Kinetic-elastic and Ki- 
netic-electric Images ’’) such an analysis of evidence as would enable 
us in their reference to distinguish between ‘hypothesis’ and ‘ fic- 
tion.’ By this part of the subject, the present reflections have 
been chiefly inspired. 

Meanwhile, the second division appears to be less deserving. It 
is also occupied with the issue between ‘ hypothesis’ and ‘fiction ’ ; 
but now @ propos of the assumption of an ‘ external world’ of bodies 
in space and time. An effort is made to bring the ‘ evidence’ which 
saves the assumption of such a world from being a mere fiction in line 
with the inductive evidence on which hypotheses of a less fundamental 
nature are based. The author has chosen this occasion for an analysis 
of the presuppositions ( Voraussetzungen) from which alone induction 
can proceed. These presuppositions he takes to be the following : 

(1) ‘* Jedem menschen ist das ihm momentare gegebene, d. h. Be- 
wusste, unbedingt gewiss’’ (p. 59); (2) ‘‘ Die axiome (der Logik) sind 
denknotwendig gewiss’’ (p. 60); (3) ‘‘ Das vergangene die Errinerung 
zwincklasst, und diese als Reprisentation des Vergangenen erkennbar 
ist’’ (p.65); (4) ‘‘Die beobachteten Regelmissigkeiten in meinem Be- 
wusstseinsinhalten, die ich aus dem gegenwartig gegebenen und der 
Errinerungsdeutung kenne, auch gelten iiber dies gebiet hinaus, fiir das 
ganze Gebiet meines vergangenen und zukiinftigen Bewusstseins ’’ (p. 
73)- From these postulates we proceed dy induction to the acceptance, 
first, of other minds, then, of bodies in space and time. As to the 
stuff composing the outer world thus constructed, the author is explicit 
enough. ‘Wir halten fest dass eine Aussenwelt existiert, und dass 
ihre Existenz im Qualitit-Sein besteht, Qualitat in dem Sinne, in dem 
wir die gegebenen Bewusstseinsinhalte Qualitaten zu heissen pflegen ’’ 
(p- 134). 

If this portion of our author’s work was greeted with less enthusi- 
asm than the preceding, it is because the author, though following an 
oft-tested road, seems scarcely to have given heed to the warnings of 
history respecting its pitfalls. Criticism has pointed out that, in the 
matter of such presuppositions, the difficulty lies not so much in get- 
ting a world out of them as in putting a meaning into them, —a mean- 
ing, that is, which does not presuppose the construction of a world to 
have been already made. To be sure, a circle may not be wholly 
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vicious, but the interest of the philosopher can be caught only by one 
who makes some effort to point out circular virtues that will pass 
muster before a scrupulous conscience. In general, the status of pre- 
suppositions in empirical method is matter for the nicest reflection. 
They are not meant to be ‘fictions,’ obviously, and they cannot be 
‘hypotheses,’ whose definition, as we shall see, requires them to be 
verifiable by the very method whose presuppositions are in question. 
How such presuppositions are possible, is a question that has not lost 
its meaning since Kant’s day, and still insists on an answer. We have 
thus worked backward through examples of situations in which the 
author conceives the disjunction, ‘ fiction’ or ‘ hypothesis,’ to arise, to 
the question, What does this disjunction mean? ‘This is the prob- 
lem of the first two chapters of the work before us. 

Here we start with the following distinction: ‘‘ Das wissenschaft- 
liche Denken kann 1. Annahmen machen, von denen es voraussetzt 
dass sie unzutreffend sind in allen oder einzelnen Punkten, oder 2. 
Annahmen die es fiir wahrscheinlich oder gar wahr halt, wenigstens in 
einzelnen Theilen’’ (p. 11). 

The first class of assumptions are ‘fictions.’ Among them the 
author would include (1) mere ‘simplifications,’ like the concepts 
of material point, frictionless motion, ideal gas, isolated magnetic 
pole ; (2) graphic models, like the many that have been constructed 
to demonstrate the properties of the ether. For the fiction thus de- 
fined the author claims a high utility, and, in spite of its ‘‘ partial or 
entire’’ incorrectness, a place among the indispensable apparatus of 
science. 

It is to be regretted that the author does not enter at greater length 
into a question that has puzzled many thinkers: How, namely, cana 
partial or complete falsehood be useful or indispensable to a science 
pretending to an insight into truth? Too much capital has been made 
of the ‘indispensably fictitious’ character of scientific construction 
to allow us longer to content ourselves with such expressions as 
‘simplicity’ and ‘ convenience.’ 

But more important to the internal consistency of the work before 
us is the reflection that, if fictions contain a recognized element of 
falsehood, the disjunction ‘fiction’ or ‘hypothesis’ is no longer 
complete enough for the classification of the historic assumptions of 
science. We have already seen that the ‘ presuppositions’ of induc- 
tive method would fall into neither class. But, what is more important 
to the author’s purpose, the assumptions of an atomic structure, of an 
ether-medium, are not regarded by those who deny their scientific 
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value as partially false assumptions ; but merely as going an unneces- 
sary length beyond the facts. For the critics of such hypotheses, the 
use of such unnecessary apparatus is a sign of that infirmity of mind 
which, in Ostwald’s phrase, calls for a ‘ crutch.’ 

The point is perhaps most clearly brought out in the history of the 
attempt to determine the ‘ atomic masses’ of the chemical elements. 
If one is averse to the use of a crutch, one may still retain the historic 
term ‘atom’ in some such use as that of Laurent ( Chemical Method, 
1853). ‘* By the term ‘ atoms,’ I understand the equivalents of Ger- 
hardt, or, what comes to the same thing, the atoms of Berzelius.’’ Or 
again: ‘‘In order to avoid all hypotheses, I shall not attach to the 
term ‘atom’ any other sense than that which is included by the term 
‘ proportional number.’ ’’ Now the methods by which these ‘ propor- 
tional numbers’ were originally assigned, made use only of the mass- 
ratios in which elements combine. But this method would not enable 
us to assign a unique ‘ proportional number’ to a given element ; it 
would leave on our hands a series of numbers standing in the relation 
of submultiple to multiple. 

How remove this ambiguity? One way of doing so is to make use 
of Avogadro’s Law. ‘This law was conceived and originally formu- 
lated in terms of assumed discontinuity of structure in gases. It in- 
troduced the concept of the molecule, and, historically, the motives 
for employing it as a means of choosing one of a series of ‘ propor- 
tional numbers ’ left on our hands by a comparison of masses were bound 
up with the conception of an equal number of molecules in equal vol- 
umes of gases under certain identical conditions. But, naturally, in 
practice one does not count the molecules ; and it would be perfectly 
possible to describe the procedure by which determinations of volume 
are combined with considerations of mass to determine ‘ proportional 
numbers ’ without so much as mentioning the terms ‘ molecule’ and 
‘atom.’ This procedure would, to be sure, appear perfectly arbitrary, 
if no other facts were known than those of quantitative analysis and 
the weights of equal volumes of gases. But, with increasing knowl- 
edge of the physical and chemical behavior of substances, a motive 
for the procedure can be assigned which does not reintroduce the 
assumption of a molecular structure. We may, namely, say that we 
shall select from among the series of proportional numbers that one 
which will give to the element such place in the array of elements as 
will render its behavior most conformable with the Periodic Law. 
The uniformity to which this law gives expression is sufficient simplifica- 
tion of our thought to furnish a motive for preserving it when possible, 
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and contains fewer unproved assumptions than does a theory of discon- 
tinuity of structure. It is therefore scientifically imposed upon us, 
and any use of a structural-image must be regarded as a merely per- 
sonal choice of thought apparatus. 

The issue here is not between ‘ hypothesis’ and ‘fiction,’ as our 
author has defined his terms, but between compulsory hypothesis and 
purely permissible hypothesis. But this issue is really a vital one. If 
the atomic-theory is to be defended, it must be shown that it is com- 
pulsory ; and to show that it is compulsory, one must do more than 
point out that certain analogies do not break down. One must make . 
it clear that by its means an economy is introduced into our thinking 
greater than that permitted by the broadest generalization effected 
without it. 

Now this greater economy introduced with the concept of discon- 
tinuity of structure may, the present writer feels, be demonstrated. 
If one compare the situation of a science whose last generalization is 
the Periodic Law (idealized, if you will, to the point of making the 
properties of elements an exact function of ‘ proportional numbers ’ ) 
with the situation of a science expressed in terms of such spatial discon- 
tinuities as contemplated by the corpuscular theory (in the form, ¢. g., 
presented by J. J. Thomson), one realizes that the economy effected 
by the assumption of discontinuity (whether of masses, of charges, 
or of both) affects the ‘dimensions’ of our final image of nature, 
One may express the ‘ ideal’ that has controlled the development of 
science in a simple way. It has been, first, to arrive at such an insight 
as would enable us to predict the future behavior of a system, given 
the conditions a, 4, ¢, at each point in space at a moment of time, 
and, second, to reduce the numbers of these independent conditions 
(we have hence called them ‘dimensions’) to a minimum. It is 
to effect such a reduction of the number of dimensions that theories 
of concealed discontinuities have always been invoked. Success has 
always been dependent upon the construction of one of a number of 
dimensions out of others of that number. For example, to express 
temperature as a function of velocities is to eliminate temperature as a 
dimension of our image of nature. To construct atoms out of cor- 
puscles is to eliminate atomic mass as a dimension, one which the 
Periodic Law retains. 

In a word, then, the assumption of discontinuity of structure is forced 
upon us, in the present state of our knowledge, not by the increased 
power of prediction with which it provides us, but by the simplicity of 
the apparatus of prediction which it makes possible. And this sim- 
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plicity is not gained by a ‘neglect,’ by an ‘abstraction’ from a 
recognized element of falsity, but by a reduction of the independent 
variables which are required for our description of nature. The alter- 
native does not lie between hypothesis and fiction; but between a 
simple hypothesis and a cumbersome group of hypotheses. 

It would have been a pleasure in this connection to follow the 
author in his brief discussion of the ether-hypothesis. The present 
writer shares his feeling that the motives which inspire most physicists 
to accept this assumption are insufficient. The economy effected by 
the assumption is far from clearly demonstrable. But the problem is 
a delicate one and not susceptible of a brief discussion. The writer, 
and he thinks many others, would welcome a more complete analysis 
of the assumption from a pen equipped as is our author’s with a tech- 
nical information that would render an opinion competent. 

Epcar A. SINGER, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Schopenhauer und Nietssche. Ein Vortragszyklus. Von GrorG 
SmmmeL, Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1907. — pp. xii, 263. 


This book is not an attempt to give a complete and systematic repro- 
duction of the philosophies of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. That 
would be but a waste of time in the case of Schopenhauer, for he has 
himself stated his philosophy with such transparent clearness and 
logical directness ; and in the case of Nietzsche it would be impossible, 
for his poetic and impassioned utterances, when reduced to cold log- 
ical propositions, lose their distinctive meaning and may be interpreted 
in the interests of diverse philosophies. So what the author proposes 
is to give a philosophical study of the philosophers themselves. He 
would strike right through to what is central in their thinking, hold- 
ing that what is objectively most valuable in their work is to be found 
precisely in the few leading motives that inspired it. Viewing the 
philosophers in this light, their brilliant paradoxes, their eccentricities 
can for the most part be ignored. They are but barbaric ornaments 
of style, or else weapons employed in offensive and defensive warfare 
with opposed views, and have, in the main, but an occasional signifi- 
cance. 

In seeking to portray this central core of doctrine, the author allows 
himself the liberties of the portrait painter. History deals with her 
great men much as the artist does with the subject whose portrait he 
is painting, selecting this feature for emphasis, ignoring that, and 
giving the picture a unity of character which no mere photographic 
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reproduction would possess. Professor Simmel would anticipate the 
artist time and paint the portraits of his philosophers in such a way as 
to bring into relief what is original and unique in their teaching, and 
what makes them significant in the history of human culture, ignoring 
many things, and overlooking the many ‘contradictions’ which to 
the biogranher or the psychologist might have special interest. 
According to Dr. Simmel, the animal and the primitive man feels 
a want and makes straight for its satisfaction. The development of 
civilization is characterized by an ever-increasing indirectness in the 
realization of one’s desires. Means are introduced between the de- 
sire and its goal, and means between the means, until in the end the 
means become so numerous, so complex, and so engrossing, that the 
goal slips altogether from view. When this stage has been reached, 
the problem as to the existence of any definitive and supremely worthy 
end which shall justify a pursuit apparently wholly absorbed in means, 
is pushed to the front. This problem Christianity sought to solve 
with its doctrine of absolute values, of the salvation of the soul and 
the kingdom of God. But in modern times this solution has failed to 
carry conviction to a great many minds that none the less feel quite 
as keenly the need of solving just this problem. Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche are two such minds, and they offer us their solutions. This 
gives us the point of view from which Dr. Simmel proceeds to paint 
the portraits. For both philosophers alike, the starting-point is found 
in the conception of the restless will forever seeking the goal which 
in the world it can never find, and in the denial of any absolute 
worth to being. But, for Schopenhauer, the will, which is the crea- 
tive ground of all things, is doomed to perpetual discontent. Every 
satisfaction proves to be but a momentary resting-place on the weary 
journey, just because in every such satisfaction the will is seeking its 
goal outside itself. Life thus becomes void of worth and meaning, 
because it is merely the manifestation of a will tormented by illusion. 
The practical outcome is consequently renunciation. But between 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche Darwin comes ; and, when one looks on 
Schopenhauer’s world with Darwin’s eyes, the meaning of life is trans- 
formed. It is then seen as the story of growth, of increase, of power 
more and more concentrated in the individual subject. And Nietzsche 
accordingly enters with zest into the game. Life itself becomes in 
his view the goal of life, just because the restless will is never satisfied, 
and just because it can view every achievement as the stepping-stone 
to a next higher level of power. The Uedermensch is not a fixed and 
determinate goal which gives evolution its meaning. It is rather an 
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expression for the fact that no such goal is necessary, but that life finds 
its worth precisely in the fact that every stage may yield to a higher, 
of ampler power and greater development. Superman is the next 
step in development beyond that which humanity has already achieved. 
Dr. Simmel calls attention to the apparent circle in Nietzsche’s 
reasoning which would find the value of life in the development of 
life, whereas the very conception of development seems to presuppose 
the standard of value which it is supposed to create. But this, he 
holds, is only an illustration of the common tendency to translate 
quantity into quality, value into energy. 

Dr. Simmel makes no attempt to reconcile the views of Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche in ‘a higher unity.’ This he holds to be im- 
possible. In the last analysis, Nietzsche’s optimism rests upon a dog- 
matic affirmation of the value of life. The life process exhibits the 
mysterious form which the elements of nature have assumed, and any 
doctrine which would attempt to oppose nature is on the face of it 
absurd. And Schopenhauer’s pessimism rests upon an equally dog- 
matic denial of the worth of life. We have here a temperamental 
difference which admits of no reconciliation, but must be taken as an 
ultimate fact. 

Placing the philosophers in this contrast, the sympathy of the 
modern man is decidedly with Nietzsche. The spirit of our time is 
convinced that, whatever the fate of Darwin’s doctrine, life presents 
the opportunity to realize ever higher and more complete forms of 
development. And Nietzsche has had his share in making this doc- 
trine popular. So, in spite of his anti-social tendency, and in spite of 
the fact that, as a philosopher, he is far inferior to Schopenhauer, he is 
the more faithful spokesman of our Zetfgeis?. 

Every philosophy worthy of the name is unique and incomparable. 
It has the limitations and individuality of its maker. And so it is 
with the philosophies of Schopenhauer ‘and Nietzsche. They belong 
together, not in themselves but for us, because they represent in clear 
and definite views the two conflicting moods which dominate life. 
So Dr. Simmel presents the portraits of the two men independently, 
giving the greater portion of his book to Schopenhauer, and describ- 
ing in his several interesting chapters Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
under the familiar headings, and devoting only two chapters to the 
portrait of Nietzsche. These two chapters are probably the most inter- 
esting portion of the book. Dr. Simmel has succeeded in giving a 
very definite picture of Nietzsche, which makes it easier to understand 
the extent of his vogue and influence in his native land. Nietzsche's sig- 
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nificance lies in the sharp contrast which he keeps making between 
humanity and society ( Menschheit and Gesellschaft). The word 
‘society’ is used in the nineteenth century as a word to conjure with, 
very much as the word ‘nature’ was in the eighteenth century, and 
it is surrounded with as many ambiguities and has been even more 
mischievious in its results. The tendency has been to explain all 
things in terms of the social, and to forget that man has an individual 
life as well which cannot be resolved into his relations to his fellows in 
society. Nietzsche would once and for all break down this identification 
of humanity with society, and would find a value in the life of humanity 
as such which is independent of the social order. He is interested ex- 
clusively in the ‘ Universal-human.’ Humanity lives only in individ- 
uals, and the individuals possess worth and interest irrespective of their 
social relations. This doctrine is not one which would cut the indi- 
vidual off from society ; it would avoid this atomistic result by hold- 
ing that all of humanity triumphs in the achievement of any one of its 
members. Again, Nietzsche’s doctrine is just as hostile to the indi- 
vidualistic liberalism of his country, with its democratic conception of 
4 Ps equality and its rule of majorities, as it is to contemporary socialism. 
, Neither society as such, nor the individual merely because he is an 
individual, possesses any genuine worth. Rather should worth be 
i attributed exclusively to those individuals in whom humanity succeeds 
as in reaching a higher stage of development than any hitherto achieved. 
o And thus Nietzsche comes to emphasize continually the nafura/ inter- 
f . vai between man and man. Modern ethical theories, whether given 
a a socialistic or a democratic turn, do violence to nature, which has set 
- emphatic differences between individuals, so that, as Nietzsche holds, 
7 there is not one virtue alike for all. 
I; Dr. Simmel’s book is interesting throughout, and he has succeeded 
. well in what he has undertaken to accomplish. He has not succeeded 
in making the philosophical views of his two philosophers more con- 
vincing or in freeing them from contradictions ; and particularly is 
this true of Nietzsche. But then Professor Simmel has guarded him- 
oa self in advance against any criticisms of this nature by the point of 
; : view which he has adopted. He has not attempted to do more than 
to give us the portraits of the two philosophers as illustrating two di- 
ah verse temperaments which find expression in their several philosophies, 
iat and which represent two moods which are commonly found in our 
day, and which are, according to Simmel’s own view, ultimate differ- 
mk ences that admit of no reconciliation. 


CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
VALE UNIVERSITY. 
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The Philosophy of Loyalty. By Josiah Royce. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1908. — pp. xiii, 409. 

This new book of Professor Royce’s is, as he tells us, not a text- 
book, and does not mean to be an elaborately technical research. 
Nor is the author writing merely and mainly for philosophers, but for 
all those who love ideals, for all those who love their country, — ‘‘a 
country so ripe at present for idealism, and so confused, nevertheless, 
by the vastness and the complication of its social and political prob- 
lems. To simplify men’s moral issues, to clear their vision for the 
sight of the eternal, to win hearts for loyalty, — this would be, in this 
land, a peculiarly precious mission, if indeed, I could hope that this 
book could aid, however little, towards such an end’’ (Preface). 
The goal at which Professor Royce is aiming is the old one of finding 
the fundamental principle of morality ; it is a Grundlegung der Sitten, 
with the accent, however, placed upon the practical application. 
Like Kant, he seeks to establish a supreme standard which shall serve 
as a guide even to the commonest reason and in all the relations of 
life, a criterion that will put an end to our moral doubts and give 
meaning and stability to human conduct, a concept from which all 
the other duties may be rationally deduced. This basal virtue is loy- 
alty, ‘‘ the heart of all the virtues, the central duty amongst all the 
duties’’ (p. viii). About a rational conception of loyalty, he thinks, 
you can truthfully centre your entire moral world. Justice, charity, 
industry, wisdom, spirituality, are all definable in terms of enlightened 
loyalty (p. 15). 

What is this loyalty? Professor Royce devotes the largest part of 
his book to defining the term and showing all that it implies. Loyalty 
is the willing and practical and thoroughgoing devotion of a person to 
acause. Your cause is something objective, it is not your private 
self. Moreover, it is wholly impersonal, it concerns other men ; loy- 
alty is social. Again, a cause is general and so tends to unite the 
many fellow-servants in one service. Whoever is loyal, whatever be 
his cause, is devoted, is active, surrenders his private self-will, controls 
himself, is in love with his cause, and believes in it. Loyalty tends to 
unify life, to give it centre, fixity, stability. Since no man can find 
a plan of life by merely looking within his own chaotic nature, he has 
to look without, to the world of social conventions, deeds, and causes. 
Now, a loyal man is one who has found, and who sees, neither mere 
individual fellow-men to be loved or hated, nor mere conventions, nor 
customs, nor laws to be obeyed, but some social cause, or some 
system of causes, so rich, so well knit, and, to him, so fascinating, and 
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withal so kindly in its appeal to his natural self-will, that he says to 
his cause: ‘ Thy will is mine and mineisthine. In thee I do not lose 
but find myself, living intensely in proportion as I live for thee’ (Lec- 
ture 1). Loyalty is for the loyal man chief amongst all the moral goods 
of his life, because it furnishes to him a personal solution of the hard- 
est of human practical problems, the problem : ‘ For what do I live ? 
Why am I here? For what am I good? Why am I needed? ’(p. 
57)- 

But some causes are good, while some are evil. We therefore need 
atest of good and evil. A cause is good, not only for me, but for 
mankind, in so far as it is essentially a loyalty to loyalty, that is, an aid 
and a furtherance of loyalty in my fellows. Hence so choose your 
cause and so serve it, that, by reason of your choice and of your ser- 
vice, there shall be more loyalty in the world rather than less. All 
the common-place virtues, in so far as they are indeed definable and 
effective, are special forms of loyalty to loyalty, and are to be justified, 
centralized, inspired, by the one supreme effort to do good, namely, 
the effort to make loyalty triumphant in the lives of all men. I shall 
serve causes such as my natural temperament and my social opportuni- 
ties suggest to me. Nevertheless, whatever my cause, it ought to be 
such as to further, so far as in me lies, the cause of universal loyalty. 
My causes must form a system, they must constitute a single cause, a 
life of loyalty. Have I then duties to myself? Yes, my duty to my- 
self isthe duty to provide my cause with one who is strong enough 
and skilful enough to be effective according to his own natural powers. 
Have I private and personal rights, which I ought to assert? Yes, 
precisely in so faras my private powers and possessions are held in 
trust for the cause, and are, upon occasion, to be defended for the 
sake of the cause. And my duties to my neighbors, too, justice and 
benevolence, are mere aspects of our one principle. Justice means, 
in general, fidelity to human ties in so far as they are ties. If you are 
just, you are decisive in your choice of your personal cause, you are 
faithful to the loyal decision once made, you keep your promise, you 
speak the truth, you respect the loyal ties of other men, and you con- 
tend with other men only in so far as the defense of your own cause, 
in the interest of loyalty to the universal cause of loyalty, makes such 
contest against aggression unavoidable. Benevolence is that aspect 
of loyalty which directly concerns itself with your influence upon 
the inner life of human beings who enjoy, who suffer, and whose 
private good is to be effected by yourdeeds. Since no personal good 
that your fellow can possess is superior to his own loyalty, your own 
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loyalty to loyalty is itself a supremely benevolent type of activity. 
And since your fellow-man is an instrument for the furtherance of the 
cause of universal loyalty, his welfare also concerns you, in so far as, 
if you help him to a more efficient life, you make him better able to 
be loyal (Lecture III). 

But is the principle of loyalty to loyalty an actually general, safe, 
and sufficient test of what is right and wrong in the doubtful moral 
situations which may arise in daily life? Does our principle tell us 
what to do when loyalties seem to be in conflict with one another? It 
tells us: Decide, knowingly if you can, ignorantly if you must, but in 
any case decide, and have no fear. ‘‘ As a fact, the conscience is the 
ideal of the self, coming to consciousness as a present command. It 
says, Be Joyal. If one asks, Loya/ to what? the conscience, awakened 
by our whole personal response to the need of mankind replies, Be 
loyal to loyalty. If, hereupon, various loyalties seem to conflict, the 
conscience says: Decide. If one asks, How decide? conscience 
further urges, Decide as J, your conscience, the ideal expression of your 
whole personal nature, conscious and unconscious, find best. If one 
persists, But you and J may be wrong, the last word of conscience is, 
we are fallible, but we can be decisive and faithful; and this ts loyalty”’ 
(Lecture IV). That is, the way in which to show loyalty to loyalty 
varies endlessly with the individual and can never be precisely defined 
except by and through his personal consent. Provided the cause to 
which I am loyal involves the union of personal interests, provided I 
do not enter into any unnecessary destruction of the loyalty of others, 
provided I seek to further loyalty as a common good of all mankind, 
I must leave to the individual the choice of the cause or causes (pp. 
200-3). 

Now, what must be true about the universe if even loyalty itself is 
a genuine good, and not a merely human illusion? If loyalty has any 
truth, human lives can be linked in some genuine spiritual unity. 
Such a unity isa fact. Loyalty, therefore, has its metaphysical aspect. 
It is an effort to conceive human life in an essentially superhuman 
way, to view our social organizations as actual personal unities of con- 
sciousness, unities wherein there exists an actual experience of the 
good which, in our loyalty, we only partially apprehend. Whoever 
talks of any sort of truth whatsoever, be that truth moral or scientific, 
the truth of common-sense or the truth of a philosophy, inevitably 
implies that the world of truth of which he speaks is a world possessing 
a rational and spiritual unity, is a conscious world of experience, 
whose type of consciousness is higher in its level than is the type of 
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our human minds, but whose life is such that our life belongs as part 
to this living whole. Against pragmatism Professor Royce declares 
that the loyal are not seeking on/y a mere collection of their private 
experiences of their personal thrills of fascination. You cannot ex- 
press the value of your loyalty by pointing at the mere heap of the 
joyous thrills of the various loyal individuals. We need unity of life ; 
in recognizing that need Professor Royce’s own pragmatism consists. 
We never find unity present to our human experience in more than a 
fragmentary shape. We get hints of a higher unity. But only the 
fragmentary unity is won at any moment of our lives. We therefore 
form ideas,—very fallible ideas, —of some unity of experience, a 
unity such as our idea of any science or any art or any united people 
or of any community or of any other cause, any other union of many 
human experiencés in one, defines. Now, if our ideas are in any case 
indeed true, then such unity is a fact successfully experienced upon 
some higher level than ours, and is experienced in some conspectus of 
life which wins what we need, which approves our loyalty, which ful- 
fils our rational will, and which has in its wholeness what we seek. 
How do I know all this? I know simply that to try to deny the reality 
of this whole of truth is simply to reaffirm it. To deny that there is 
truth, or that there is a real world, is simply to say that the whole 
truth is that there is no whole truth, and that the real fact is that there 
is no fact real at all. Such assertions are plain self-contradictions 
(Lecture VII). ‘‘ The thesis that the world is one whole and a sig- 
nificant whole of conscious life is, for these reasons, a thesis which can 
only be viewed as an error, by reinstating this very assertion under a 
new form. For any error of mine concerning the world is possible 
only in so far as I really mean to assert the truth about the world ; and 
this real meaning of mine can exist only as a fact within the conspectus 
of consciousness for which the real whole world exists, and within 
which I myself live’’ (p. 372). 

Our ethical theory has transformed itself into a general philosoph- 
ical doctrine; and loyalty now appears to us not only as a guide of 
life, but as a revelation of our relation to a realm which we have been 
obliged to define as one of an eternal and all-embracing unity of 
spiritual life. This realm of reality is conscious, is united, is self- 
possessed, and is perfected through the very wealth of the ideal sacri- 
fices and of the loyal devotion which are united so as to constitute its 
fulness of being. So we may now define loyalty as the will to mani- 
fest, so far as possible, the Eternal, that is, the conscious and super- 
human unity of life, in the form of the acts of an individual self. 
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Although one can be loyal without being consciously and explicitly 
religious, loyalty, if sincere, involves at least a latent belief in the 
superhuman reality of the cause, and means at least an unconscious 
devotion to the one and eternal cause. But such a belief is alsoa 
latent union of morality and religion, and such a service is an uncon- 
scious piety. However, whoever serves the universal cause inevitably 
loses his cause in our poor world of sense-experience, because his 
cause is too good for this present temporal world to express it. A 
lost cause, however, has two companions, grief and imagination, and 
these two are the parents of all the higher forms of genuinely ethical 
religion. Such religion interprets the superhuman in forms that our 
longing, our grief, and our imagination invent, but also in terms that 
are intended to meet the demands of our highest loyalty. For we are 
leyal to that unity of life which, as our truer moral consciousness 
learns to believe, owns the whole real world, and constitutes the cause 
of causes. In being loyal to universal loyalty, we are serving the unity 
of life. 

We can know /ha¢ we are linked to the eternal ; Aow we are linked, 
our sciences do not make manifest to us. The symbolic portrayal of 
religion attempts to characterize, in its general outline, an absolute 
truth ; this may be called the creed of the Absolute Religion, and 
consists in the following facts: First, the rational unity and goodness 
of the world-life ; next, its true but invisible nearness to us, despite 
our ignorance ; further, its fulness of meaning despite our barrenness 
of present experience ; and yet more, its interest in our personal des- 
tiny as moral beings ; and finally, the certainty that, through our ac- 
tual human loyalty, we come, like Moses, face to face with the true 
will of the world, as a man speaks to his friend. All this seems to 
Professor Royce to be an inevitable corollary of his theory of truth 
(Lecture VIII). 

It would be impossible, within the short compass of a review, to 
give an adequate criticism of this little volume, which evolves a com- 
plete philosophy of the universe and of life out of a single ethical 
principle. We might call this system a system of rationalistic and 
idealistic ethics. In method it resembles the system of Kant, for 
Kant, too, derives a whole host of truths from his supreme moral 
principle ; in its results or content it betrays kinship with the school 
of thought which has been variously described as energism, perfec- 
tionism, ethical idealism, and which counts among its followers nearly 
all the great thinkers from Socrates and Plato down to Lotze, Green, 
Wundt, and Paulsen. It is not a new doctrine, —only the terms 
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employed are new ; its fundamental teachings are as old as the history 
of ethics. Whatever criticism may be passed upon it by us will touch 
its form rather than its content, will bear on the rationalistic rather 
than on the idealistic side of it. As we said before, the author’s aim 
is to find a basal principle of ethics, a standard which shall serve as a 
practical guide of life. This is a legitimate undertaking; human 
beings will never give up the search for principles that will bring 
meaning into their lives and conduct. Professor Royce finds such a 
principle in loyalty: ‘‘ Be loyal to loyalty, do what you can to pro- 
duce a maximum of the devoted service of causes, a maximum of fidel- 
ity, and of selves that serve and choose fitting objects of loyalty.’’ 
This is a noble virtue, but unless we read into it all our virtues and 
our entire traditional morality, it cannot serve us as the basal princi- 
ple of ethics ; it will, like Kant’s famous criterion, remain too general 
and empty to be of any great theoretical or practical value. ‘Be 
loyal to loyalty,’ — this is like commanding : Be just to justice ; be good 
to goodness, be true to truth, or to thine own self be true ; honor honor, 
etc. Professor Royce admits the impossibility of defining precisely 
how the individual shall show his loyalty to loyalty, and falls back 
upon the conscience, for better or for worse. But any one of the funda- 
mental virtues would, if supported by a developed twentieth-century 
conscience, prove just as satisfactory as the loyalty principle as a gen- 
eral guide. In a certain sense it is true, as the old Stoics said, that 
he who has one virtue has them all, but in that sense loyalty has no 
advantage over the others. The fact is the different virtues describe 
different forms of moral behavior for us, and only by defining them to 
suit our purposes can we make any one of them stand for all. It may 
be wise in moral preaching, in order to reach practical ends, to em- 
phasize a particular rule of conduct and group around it all the rest. 
But though this is part of Professor Royce’s aim, his purpose goes 
deeper after all. ‘‘ Our philosophy of loyalty,’’ as he tells us, ‘‘ must 
try to delve down to the roots of human conduct, the grounds of our 
moral standards.’’ ‘‘ And the lesson will be this: In loyalty, when 
loyalty is properly defined, is the fulfilment of the whole moral law ”’ 
(p. 15, compare pp. 7-8). 

The reason why Professor Royce is able to deduce from the concept 
of loyalty all the fundamental virtues and duties is that he reads them 
into it: he simply succeeds in getting out of his notion exactly what 
he has putin. He cannot therefore be said to have reached ‘* the roots”’ 
of human conduct. He does not justify the virtues by a principle ; 
he does not explain the moral laws ; he simply defines his criterion 
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in such a way as toembrace them all. Loyalty is not a principle ; it 
is a general label for all the virtues. Under it he embraces the forms 
of conduct which will, in his opinion, tend to realize the highest 
good ; Have a cause or ideal; it will give plan and unity to your 
life, and make it worth living ; let it be a social ideal, an ideal which 
will make it possible for your fellows to strive after the good. In 
order to realize the ideal, you must be loyal, devoted, truthful, trust- 
worthy, faithful, etc.; you must care for yourself and others; you 
must be just and benevolent ; you must follow the recognized rules of 
morality. All this appeals to us, and there is no particular harm in 
bringing all these excellent precepts under the term ‘ loyalty,’— other 
terms would do equally well, — but that does not make loyalty the 
ground of our moral standards. 

The real criterion which seems to me to lie in the background of 
Professor Royce’s thought and by which he justifies all the loyalties, 
all the virtues and duties, is the social criterion, social unity, a king- 
dom of ends, a union of selves inspired by social ideals. This is the 
standard with which we are everywhere confronted in the book: Your 
cause is objective, not your private self, it is wholly impersonal, concerns 
other men, tends to unite many fellow-servants in one service, is an 
aid and a furtherance of loyalty in your fellows, that is, of universal 
loyalty. Thoroughgoing devotion to a social cause is the demand. 
Private rights and duties, the rights of neighbors and the duties to 
neighbors, all are to be justified by the effort to make loyalty trium- 
phant in the lives of all men. Expressed in the language of the 
schools this would mean: The welfare or perfection of individuals in 
society, or social welfare, is the criterion of morality ; such acts are 
good as tend to realize social welfare, the welfare of individuals in 
society. 

But, as we have seen, Professor Royce deduces from the concept of 
loyalty not only the rules of conduct, but a system of metaphysics. It is 
a faith, a beautiful idealistic faith, a faith that has worked wonders in 
this world and will never cease to work wonders. We can even say 
that it is not an unreasonable faith, indeed, that it is a reasonable faith. 
Those who accept it have a basis for their ethics that will satisfy them. 
But it is not a logical deduction, an absolute truth, or even an inevi- 
table corollary of Professor Royce’s theory of truth. We wish it were. 
It is based on the longing for the eternal ; it is the wish of the heart 
that the good may endure beyond the present, that there may be a 
spiritual kingdom in which all that is of highest value to us human 
beings may be preserved for evermore. Our moral life, however, 
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would not be an illusion if we could not prove these things. Hu- 
manity could not exist and live the kind of life which the men we 
most revere have praised as the life of real worth, without obeying the 
rules which are the result of a long and hard-won experience. So long 
as we are what we are, we must value the higher life; and so long as 
we do that, we must value the means leading to it. So long as life 
exists on earth, it shall be a worthy life: that is our will; and it can- 
not be such a life unless it be a moral life, hence, that is our will too. 
We believe that men will hold it worthy as men have held it worthy, 
and we hope there is an Eternal Consciousness in which all that is true 
and beautiful and good may endure. But Critiques of Practical 
Reason, Prolegomena to Ethics, and Philosophies of Loyalty have not 
supplied the logical proofs. 

These criticisms, however, do not affect the great practical value of 
the book ; it gives beautiful and forceful expression to ethical idealism, 
and grandly fulfils its purpose ‘‘to simplify men’s moral issues, to 
clear their vision for the sight of the eternal, to win hearts for loyalty.’’ 
There is moral enthusiasm in it, there is patriotism in it, there is love 
of humanity in it. It comes from the heart of a man, from the big 
heart of a big man, from a fine loyal soul. Fichte never spoke with 
greater fervor and eloquence than does this idealist of Cambridge, and 
it is to be hoped that his words will sink deep into the hearts of the 
nation. 

FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Mental Pathology in its Relation to Normal Psychology. By Gustav 
STORRING. Translated by THomas Lovepay. London, Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 1907. — pp. x, 298. 


The appearance of this translation of Stérring’s Vorlesungen iiber Psycho- 
pathologie is an event of some importance ; first, because it will extend the 
influence of a useful book, and, secondly, because the translation is itself 
well done. The original Lectures were written while Stérring was Privat- 
docent at Leipzig (1900), and they were dedicated to his teacher, Wilhelm 
Wundt. 

Psychology has of late formed a number of intimate relationships. Of 
them all, none has been productive of so much coéperative work (with one 
possible exception) as that established with psychiatry. Self-interest has 
strengthened the union from both sides. The student of mental diseases 
has, on his part, appealed to psychology for facts and for methods of inves- 
tigation ; while psychology has been attracted to the abnormal both for its 
own sake and for its promise to throw light upon the normal operations of 
consciousness. The psychologist has from time to time been called to ac- 
count for travelling outside his own province ; and, on such occasions, he 
has been at pains to explain that the abnormal is ‘ nature’s experiment,’ 
and that from the contemplation of an excess, or defect, or deformity of 
mind, one proceeds better equipped to the description and explanation of 
the normal or typical or average consciousness. The origin and the date 
of adoption of this line of defence are difficult totrace, Its dogmatic tone 
and its extensive use, however, both suggest greatage. But what can be 
said of its empirical sanction? What, precisely, has psychology learned of 
the average healthy mind from its determined pursuit of the abnormal ? 
The challenge is fair. The quest has continued long enough to bring 
positive results, if positive results are to be expected. This book may be 
regarded as an unpremeditated answer to the challenge ; for the book is our 
nearest approach to a psychological account of pathological states of mind. 
‘* The subject of this course of lectures,’" — thus Stérring begins,— ‘‘ is the 
significance of mental pathology for normal psychology."’ What is the 
net result? I doubt if it quite accords with the psychologist’s defence. 
The work proceeds, upon the basis of the general symptomatology of the 
insane, to bring a great variety of rich, illustrative material from illusions, 
hallucinations, delusions, from amnesias and aphasias, from deranged 
actions and behaviors, to the psychology of perception and memory, of 
thought and belief, of action and emotion. All this is grist to the psychol- 
ogist’s mill ; but it is general symptomatology, and general symptomatology 
borrows more, I think, than it pays. It consumes more psychological 
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energy than it releases. It raises more problems than it settles. Classical 
instances of the alleged gain to psychology are hysteria and aphasia. Butcon- 
sider these two cases. The more hysteria and aphasia are studied, the more 
difficult do they become, and the more uncertain their psychological status. 
Hysteria displays marked and interesting derangements of attention and of 
association ; but the contributions made to the doctrines of attention and 
association by the study of hysteria can hardly take rank with the normal 
investigations made within the last ten years in these same subjects. 
Aphasia promised to give us not only an analysis of the complex functions 
of speech, but the establishment as well of the principle of separate cerebral 
localization for sensation qualities and motor coérdinations. The promise 
has been only partially fulfilled. Within a few months the very cases upon 
which Broca based his theory of nearly a half century ago have shown 
themselves capable of a different interpretation, and, in consequence, the 
foundation of the theory has been called in question. To-day it seems to 
be quite impossible to bring order out of the chaos of clinical and anatom- 
ical facts without recourse to normal psychology for a rational account of 
the processes involved in language. On this score, pathology stands 
more a debtor, all must admit, than creditor to general psychology. We 
must not, however, lose sight of the fact that psychology stands, after all, 
heavily indebted, although in a somewhat different way from that which 
we have just considered. Psychiatry is, asI just intimated, exceedingly 
fertile in psychological problems, and no scientific legacy can be richer than 
the bequest of new work. In this direction psychology has distinctly prof- 
ited, and, if ever she grows inert from full accomplishment, she can easily 
quicken her activities from the resources of the alienist. 

But a more important matter than benefits and obligations is suggested 
by a book which, like Stérring’s, unites the labors of the psychologist and 
the pathologist. It is the question of the logical and rational relation of the 
psychology of the abnormal to the science of psychiatry. Psychiatry treats 
frankly diseases and ‘symptom-complexes’; that is to say, psychiatry is 
distinctly medical in its point of view. Whether in its description of indi- 
vidual disorders (special psychiatry), its general account of symptoms 
(general psychiatry), or its prescriptions and treatments, it allies itself 
with the medical sciences and arts. Psychology, on the other hand, has 
nothing in strictness to do either with disease or cure, with symptom or 
therapeutics. Whether the concept ‘disease’ is in any way applicable 
to mental derangements, and whether a scientific psychopathology is possi- 
ble, are questions which still remain unsettled.' But psychopathology 
will, if it eventuates, be a medical and not a psychological branch of in- 
vestigation. It will still leave to psychology the description of the abnor- 
mal mind in terms,— not of symptoms or of ‘ disease-pictures,’ — but of 
conscious processes and conscious functions and conscious states, 7. ¢., it 
will leave untouched the ‘ pure’ psychology of the abnormal mind. 


! The logic of the situation has recently been worked out with interesting conclu- 
sions by W. Hellpach (Archiv fur die gesamte Psychologie, V11, p. 143). 
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The difference, then, between the psychology and the psychiatry of in- 
sanity and allied derangements is, first of all, a difference in point of 
view ; the one that of the medical sciences, the other that of the mental 
sciences. The second difference is one of aim or intent. The one looks 
toward the description, classification, cure, and prevention of disease ; the 
other toward the analysis of the abnormal and the comparison of the nor- 
mal and the deranged mind. The third difference has regard to method. 
Doubtless the present interchange of ideas upon methodical procedure will 
continue ; but the difference in standpoint and in interest must lead more 
and more to a modification of method to suit the requirements both of 


psychology and of medicine. 
I. MApIson BENTLEY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Psychology of Religious Belief. By James BissetT PRatT. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. xii, 327. 


The growing literature upon the interpretation of religion is appreciably 
enriched by the appearance of Professor Pratt’s volume. The book shows 
a wide acquaintance with the historical development of religions and 
the history of religious philosophy ; and Part III, on ‘‘ The Present Status 
of Religious Belief,’’ contains the presentation of a valuable collection of 
material upon the nature of religious belief. The conclusions are essen- 
tially in line with those of James, Leuba, and other students of religion : 
‘*We are forced back upon the region of feeling and of instinctive and 
unreasoned demands and intuitions. Here must Religion take up her stand 
and make her fight. From this quarter she must draw her chief supplies 
or be starved into surrender’’ (p. 290). The chapter on ‘‘ The Value of 
God,"’ for example, which is one of the most suggestive, concludes that 
‘* People are chiefly interested not in what God ¢s, but in what He can do"’ 
(p. 263). Part II, which studies the religions of India, Israel, and Chris- 
tianity, finds ample evidence that religions are based upon feeling and 
culminate in an emotional belief of which mysticism may be regarded as 
the type. The merits of the volume are its comprehensiveness and 
erudition. 

The chief criticism would be that it seems immature in its philosophical 
generalizations and in its psychological analysis. It is bent upon an at- 
tempt to establish a theory that religious beliefs ‘‘ fall naturally into three 
distinct types, primitive credulity, intellectual belief, and emotional belief"’ 
(p. 34). Religion, it is believed, in both race and individual, tends to 
pass, in its development, through these three stages. To the uninitiated 
into the finer points concerning the growth of religion, the discussion 
leaves the impression of apt illustrations of the theory through a skilful 
selection of details rather than a demonstration of it. One wonders if the 
facts would not lend themselves quite as readily, by such a method, to 
showing that the ‘‘intellectual’’ beliefs are later than the ‘‘ emotional,"’ 
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and represent therefore a higher type. The point of view taken is in the 
interest of a merciless undoing, as is the fashion of the time, of ideation, 
reason, and logic, in consciousness in general and also in religion. 

The psychological creed of the volume is stated thus (p. 27): ‘‘ The 
one thesis which I wish to defend, the one contention for which I really 
care is that the whole man must be trusted as against a small portion of 
his nature, such as reason or perception. These latter should, of course, 
be trusted, but they should have no monopoly of our confidence. The 
ideals which have animated and guided the race . . . have not come 
from the brilliantly illuminated centre of consciousness, have not been the 
result of reason and logic, but have sprung from the deeper regions of our 
nature.’" The discussion of the processes involved in the ‘‘ whole man"’ 
or ‘‘ the deeper instinctive regions,’ which occupies Part I of the volume, 
is far from clear and satisfying. This region, the author usually identifies 
with feeling. ‘‘ The one contention for which I wish my book to stand is 
the vital importance of our instinctive life as manifested in the feeling 
background "’ (p. 28). But what are the evidences, one is led to inquire, 
that the instincts are not as truly the background of reason and percep- 
tion as of feeling. We are reminded of not infrequent and apparently 
successful attempts to follow up the evolution of native instinctive endow- 
ments into perception and reason. The author believes that feeling is 
almost the sole interpreter of life. But why are the intellectual processes 
not also, equally with feeling, a means of ‘‘internalizing activity and 
will’’ ? 

The inroad into the psychological viewpoint is along the line of James's 
distinction between ‘‘ fringe ’’ and ‘‘ focal point’’ of consciousness. The 
fringe is identified with feeling and desire, and the focal point with intellection 
and thought, the latter term comprising ideation and sensation. With such 
a classification it is easy to make the fringe appear the bulkier and more im- 
portant region, and to show that religion, furthermore, has its setting within 
this fringe, in the midst of the indefinable, incommunicable elements of 
consciousness. Is not such a classification, however, confusing and un- 
convincing? Why should sensation longer be regarded as raw material 
for thought any more than for feeling? The unsteady and inconsistent use 
of the term ‘‘ sensation '’ throughout the early pages is an indication that the 
relation even between sensation and ideation is not clear. Again, do not 
the feelings and desires tend to become ‘‘focalized’’? And would, then, 
the distinction between ‘‘fringe’’ and ‘‘centre’’ not be a basis for classi- 
fying the feelings themselves without reference to other states and processes ? 
Do not the intellectual processes and sensations shade off directly into the 
submerged, indefinable region, and so need the same category for their 
classification? In what sense, then, can ‘‘fringe’’ and ‘‘centre’’ apply 
to the distinction between feeling and thought ? 

This inadequate synthesis would seem to be in response to a felt need of 
coérdinating feeling and thought, and emotional and intellectual belief. 
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Since the general treatment of the feelings is in harmony with the conven- 
tion of the time, would not the author have profited by still farther follow- 
ing the prevailing custom and making an appeal toa ‘‘ voluntaristic "’ psy- 
chology as a basis for the correlation of these two functions? Religion might 
well be interpreted as a mode of human adjustment whose groundwork is 
a set of reactions or will. 

Although the volume may be psychologically premature in its presenta- 
tion to the public, it would be an injustice to judge it from this standpoint. 
There is hardly a page that does not richly pay the reading. The main 
contention compels assent, in spite of, as much as because of, its psycholo- 
gizing. It is a great gain to have its point of view presented with such 


grace of style and so much forcefulness. 
Epwin D. STARBUCK. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


Philon. Par JULES MARTIN. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1907. — pp. 303. 


This volume forms one of the series ‘‘ Les Grands Philosophes,"’ under 
the editorship of Claudius Piat. It gives a straightforward account of 
Philo’s teaching, without much argumentation or discussion, under the 
following four heads: (1) The Principles of the Doctrine, (2) God and the 
Universe, (3) God and Man, (4) The Universe. Though intended for the 
reader who is not a special student of Philo, the notes contain copious 
references to Philo’s works, which the specialist may very well consult in 
his study of the subject. The exposition is conducted partly in the author's 
own words, and partly in quotations from Philo’s works. The latter is 
essential to give an idea of Philo’s method. Martin is right in emphasizing 
that Philo can scarcely be called a philosopher, or an original and exact 
thinker. He is not only eclectic, but he is not even independent in his 
eclecticism. He must satisfy two masters whose bidding pulls in opposite 
directions. He has once for all attached himself to the text of the Bible as 
the soil which he tills for the love of it, and only certain plants will grow 
naturally in that soil. To attempt to cultivate exotic growth can only re- 
sult in products which are stunted. Thus Philo is at his best asa moralist, 
as a homilist. Asa physicist and metaphysician he is vague, ambiguous, 
confused, inconsistent. Martin points out these inconsistencies and vague- 
nesses in the treatment of the Logos (p. 62), of the relation of God to the 
world (p. 71), ofthe character of creation (2did.), of matter (p. 73), of Ideas 
and Powers (p. 75 f.), of Good and Evil (pp. 99, 103), of our knowledge 
of God (pp.139f., p. 146), of the doctrine of Grace (p. 165), of the freedom 
of the will (pp. 167 f.). 

Abbé Martin's interests being chiefly theological, he is constantly drawing 
parallels between Philo and the New Testament writings, and the works 
of the Church Fathers. This is also demanded by the subject itself; for 
it is above all in the theological works of the first five centuries of Chris- 
tianity that Philo’s method and point of view are in evidence. Admitting 
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that Philo isan outgrowth of contemporary conditions, Jewish and Hellenic, . 
Martin considers Philo as a step in the direction of Christianity, and points to 
adumbrations of the Trinity (p. 62), and the doctrine of Grace (p. 159). From 
this point of view, it is only natural that Martin regards the developments of 
these and other views in the Christian writers as fuller, clearer, bolder, 
superior, etc. That there is a similarity in phraseology between Philo and 
the New Testament writings, Martin correctly refers to the circumstance of 
acommon Jewish-Hellenistic dialect. 

It seems doubtful that Philo ever consulted the original Hebrew of the 
Old Testament, or that he could read it if he wanted to. That he inter- 
prets the proper names according to the Hebrew meanings of them proves 
nothing ; or rather, what little it does prove is against the supposition that 
Philo consulted the Hebrew text. Thus, to cite one instance out of many, 
Hur ( = Heb. »4n), who aided Aaron in holding up the hands of Moses 
during the battle with Amalek (Zr. xvii, 10, 12) is transliterated in the 
Septuagint jp. This suggested to Philo the Hebrew word jx (= light), 
and he builds his allegory on that supposition. If he had been in the habit of 
using the Hebrew text, he could not have indulged in his favorite pastime 
with the same equanimity. 

Martin names two editions which he says are the only ones of importance 
(p. 4 note 4, II), those of Hoeschell, Paris, 1640, and of Maugey, London, 
1742. Both in the note and in the bibliography (pp. 292-3) he omits the 
new edition of Wendland & Cohn, which has been publishing since 1894. 

While the book is not intended for the specialist, it might have been 
made more complete by brief discussions or statements of the reasons for 
and against the authenticity of certain of the works attributed to Philo. 
The subject of Philo’s sources could have been treated with greater detail, 
and a word might have been said on the debt Phiio owed to the exegesis of 
the Halachain Palestine. The latter subject has been treated by Frankel, 
Ritter, Siegfried, and others, and Martin's book would have gained by 


having their results embodied therein. 
Isaac HusIK. 


Geschichte der Jiidischen Philosophie des Mittelalters, nach Problemen dar- 
gestellt. Erster Band: Die Grundprinzipien I. Von Davip NEUMARK. 
Berlin, George Reimer, 1907. — pp. xxiv, 615. 


This work is important and deserves a more extended treatment than 
space here permits. For this the present writer may refer to his article in 
the Jewish Exponent of Philadelphia, May 8, 1908. In five volumes and 
nine books the author aims to cover the ground of the Jewish Philosophy 
of the Middle Ages under the following heads: Introduction, Matter and 
Form, Doctrine of Attributes, the Four Postulates, the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Post-Maimonidean Philosophy, Psychology and Epistemology, 
Prophetology, Ethics, Dogmatics. 

Modern Jewish Philosophy, the author says, has three tasks to accom- 
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plish, or rather, one task which is three-fold. First is a history from a 
philosophical point of view of Jewish dogma in antiquity. The aim of this 
undertaking is to trace the genesis and progress of theoretical thinking in 
Judaism, and the formulation of abstract doctrines. By a study of the com- 
position of the Biblical documents we learn to know what they signify as 
dogmatic works of authority, and which of them were originally meant to 
be authoritative, and which not. This first part of a complete Jewish 
philosophy Dr. Neumark has completed in the Hebrew language, though 
only an abridgment of it in the shape of an encyclopedic article has 
been published so far. 

The second task is a history of the Jewish philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
which was an attempt on the part of the medizval thinkers to conceive 
a Weltanschauung in which, as they thought, Aristotelianism and Judaism 
coincided. The volume under review is the first of a five volume series 
to treat of this problem. So far as these parts of the author's plan are 
concerned, one agrees with Dr. Neumark on the mode of treatment. One 
may differ in details, especially when the author's views are original, as 
on the character and number of the Biblical ‘Covenants,’ on the dogmatic 
significance of the Mishna, on the two points of view in Aristotle, on the 
fundamental doctrine of Maimonides’s philosophy, etc. 

When Dr. Neumark, however, gives usa silhouette of the third part of 
his Jewish philosophy, one is inclined to think he is making a mis-step. 
That the Jew should’seriously and deliberately at this date build a philoso- 
phy on the foundation of monotheism, even though it be an ethical mono- 
theism, seems, to say the least, an unphilosophical aspiration. Is philoso- 
phy to be thus bound by the religion in which one is born? All honor to 
that individual Jew, who may be the creator of a philosophy on an ethical 
monotheistic basis, but so may a Christian build a philosophy on an ethi- 
cal monotheistic basis. The Jew gua Jew is not bound to build his phi- 
losophy on any prescribed basis, any more than philosophy gua philosophy 
can have a given basis forced uponit. Philosophy will be of value so long, 
and only so long, as it keeps itself independent of any special religious or 
other dogmatic doctrine. 

The volume under discussion consists of a lengthy introduction on the 
general characteristics and sources of Jewish philosophy, constituting the 
first book, and the treatment of the problem of matter and form in me- 
dizval Jewish philosophy, which forms the second book. The introduction 
contains some novel and suggestive views on the development of dogma in 
Judaism. The author's point of view and tendency is seen also in his 
notion that the importance and originality of the Jewish medizval philoso- 
phers has been greatly underestimated by historians of the subject, and 
their dependence on the Arabians much exaggerated. He finds the Jewish 
philosophers superior to the Arabians as interpreters and adapters of Aristotle. 

The chapter on Aristotle's treatment of matter and form is, by virtue of its 
orientating character and the novelty of some of its views, very important. 
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But, in the opinion of the present reviewer, Dr. Neumark has not succeeded 
in proving his point of a two-fold Aristotle, of the Physics and of the 
Metaphysics, in the former of which all matter, even the most primitive, is 
already possessed of form, whereas, in the latter, pure matter, as potential 
substance, is the new doctrine. The present writer furthermore disagrees 
with Dr. Neumark'’s translations of a number of passages in the Physics and 
the Metaphysics, in which he goes contrary to all commentators, ancient 
and modern, as well as to the terminology of Aristotle. 

The book is nevertheless of great value, as the author has mastered his 
field, and is an able and suggestive thinker. The work is especially note- 
worthy as being the first on the subject on so comprehensive a plan, and 
with a view to the development of philosophical problems. The only other 
works of the same kind the writer knows are Munk’s sketch in his 
Mélanges de philosophie Jewie et Arabe, which is very brief and purely 
historical and bibliographical ; Spiegler’s Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Judenthums, which Ueberweg-Heinze calls werth/os ; and Bernfeld's Daath 
Elohim in the Hebrew language, which is rather the work of a popularizer 
than of a specialist and authority in the field. The numerous other works 
dealing with the subject of Jewish philosophy take up special problems, 
or special men, like Joel, Eisler, Kaufmann, Guttman, etc. 

The proof-reading in the book might have been better, there being quite 
a number of misprints in the text, particularly in the Greek quotations in 


the notes. 
IsAAC HUSIK. 


The Aesthetic Experience: Its Nature and Function in Epistemology. 
Psychological Review, Monograph Supplement, Vol. I, No. 1. By 
WILLIAM Davis Furry. 1908. —pp. xv, 155. 

Philosophy, like Science, is progressing to-day not through the work of 
system-builders, but by gradual accretions of truth from different points of 
view worked intensively. This monograph upon the Aésthetic Experience 
and its relation to Epistemology purports to give us some further light 
upon an adequate conception of the nature of knowledge. The author, 
as he himself confesses, is but following out suggestions which he has re- 
ceived from Professor Baldwin, to whom he refers constantly in support of 
many of his points. 

His main thesis is that the zsthetic experience has not only had its rise 
simultaneously with the epistemological, but that it is causally related to 
the latter. This he endeavors to substantiate in two distinct ways, ways 
so distinct, indeed, that the unity of the monograph is seriously strained. 
First, by an analysis of the process of cognition at the various stages of 
its development, and second, by a historical survey of the whole field of 
philosophy to show that what is true ontogenetically is true also phyloge- 
netically. In Part I are four chapters : ‘* The First Immediacy,’’ in which 
attention is directed to the a-dualistic character of early consciousness ; 
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‘*The Second Immediacy or Semblant Consciousness,’’ in w‘ch we 
are told how, in the play-consciousness, after the first immediacy has 
been destroyed there is a new unity, and how the attributes of conscious- 
ness at this stage of knowledge are in truth esthetic ; ‘‘ Dualistic Character 
of Reflective Experience,’’ in which it is pointed out that neither the 
intellectualistic nor the voluntaristic psychology can exhaust experience ; 
“The Aésthetic as a Hyper-Logical Experience,’’ in which the attempt 
is made to show that ‘‘ the zsthetic experience represents a mode of mental 
determination in which these two types of meaning are reconciled and 
thus unified and completed.’’ Thus he believes that he has shown that the 
zsthetic and the epistemological consciousness have correlated stages in 
their development, and that, when the highest stage of reflective thought is 
reached, in which an irreducible dualism remains, the esthetic ideal enables 
thought to transcend this dualism and to find the requisite unity. 

In Part II, to use the author’s own language, ‘‘an attempt is made to 
trace the development of thought with reference to the rise anc develop- 
ment alike of the Epistemological and the Aésthetic, together with the use 
made of the A2sthetic Consciousness as the organ of world unification and 
interpretation.’’ Thus, in this part of the work he is interested to point 
out how philosophic thought in its development has exemplified the same 
order and relation which he has already outlined. 

His thesis, so far as it points to a relation between the esthetic and the 
epistemological consciousness, is valid. His analysis, however, is not clear- 
cut; the constructive part is too much obscured by reference to various 
opinions which he criticises and evaluates and by a lack of logical order 
in details. The discussion of the historical part is marred by its own 
comprehensiveness. Since the esthetic and the epistemological con- 
sciousness are both a part of the developing mind, they will necessarily 
show certain similarities and correlated stages. But analogies are but 
doubtful forms of argument, interesting and suggestive though they may 
be. Dr. Furry has pointed out certain analogies in philosophic thought 
between these two aspects of consciousness, but he has failed to show that 
this order is inevitable and why it must be so. 

HALBERT HAINS BRITAN. 
BATES COLLEGE. 


Beyond Good and Evil: Prelude to a Philosophy of the Future. By 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. Authorized translation by HELEN ZIMMERN. 
Edinburgh and London, T. N. Foulis; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1907. — pp. xv, 268. 

The marked influence exerted upon European thought during the last 
twenty years by the writings of Friedrich Nietzsche, renders it almost im- 
perative that the English-speakirg world should be provided with a trans- 
lation of at least the more important of his books. Some time ago an at- 
tempt was made to publish a complete translation of the whole series, but 
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lack of funds prevented the appearance of more than two or three vol- 
umes. It is therefore a matter for congratulation that the publication of 
the others is now made possible and is begun with Miss Helen Zimmern's 
translation of Jenseits von Gut und Bése. This book was first published 
at Nietzsche's own expense in September, 1886, and is one of the most im- 
portant of those belonging to the third period. Taken together with its 
successor, Zur Genealogie der Moral, it gives the more sober version of 
the ethical theories embodied in A/so sprach Zarathustra. Here one finds 
the essential characteristics of both the negative and the positive aspects of 
Nietzsche's doctrine. The current moral ideals are stigmatized as the 
weak and morbid views of slaves and are given a rather fanciful historical 
derivation ; while, as opposed to them, Nietszche expounds the morality of 
the masters, which consists in a healthy and vigorous self-assertion without 
the decadent altruistic taint necessarily belonging to the ideas of the crowd. 

The translation is in most respects all that could be desired. The au- 
thor has evidently endeavored to keep as closely as possible to the original 
text, and in doing so has perhaps sacrificed something of literary grace to 
accuracy of statement, but under such circumstances that is rather a virtue 
than a fault. One must regret, however, the occasional use of such terms 
as ‘scientificality’ (p. 182) and ‘scientificalness’ (p. 248). They could 
certainly be avoided, and they mar the effect of an excellent piece of work. 

Grace NEAL DOLSON. 
WELLs COLLEGE. 


The Philosophy of Common Sense. By FREDERIC HARRISON. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1907. — pp. xxxvi, 418. 


In this volume the veteran champion of Positivism brings together a 
number of essays and addresses written, and in many cases published, by 
him during a long course of years, — some having appeared in periodicals, 
or been read before the Metaphysical Society, in the early seventies. As 
Mr. Harrison has remained uninfluenced in his philosophy by writers of 
the present or the immediately preceding generation, no difference of atti- 
tude or view between his earlier and his later utterances is discernible ; he 
has the courage to avow himself a ‘‘ Mid-Victorian,"’ and it is as such that 
he must be regarded as a philosopher. In reference to metaphysics he 
writes: ‘‘I hold that the substantial truth of the matter may be found in 
the works of Spencer, Mansel, Mill, Lewes, and Comte.'’ Hence, as we 
read his praise of Lewes’s History of Philosophy, or his discussion of Hux- 
ley’s Agnosticism, or his criticism from the Comtean standpoint of the 
Hegelian Absolute, we seem to be listening to an echo of ‘‘ far-off things 
and battles long ago."’ Mr. Harrison can hardly complain of this ; he 
himself is at pains to show that the human mind will at one period regard 
as vital and essential the very problems which at another time and under 
different conditions will cease altogether to engross its energies or engage 
its attention. Some such change has taken place in the last half century ; 
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and, though Positivism has neither generally triumphed nor yet been wholly 
overcome, it has been to a great extent set aside or merged into new forms. 
The intellectual conflict still goes on, but it concerns itself with other issues. 
None the less this book is by no means without value, though its interest is, 
perhaps, for the most part historical and autobiographical. Its author's per- 
sonality, as revealed in this and his other works, compels admiration for his 
genuine and life-long devotion to the cause of truth, his generosity to his 
opponents, and his enthusiastic love of humanity, —a love which in his 
case has shown that the Positivistic creed can be a religion in fact as well 
asin name. The student of nineteenth century philosophy who desires to 
conceive aright of the spirit, method, and aims of the system of thought 
inaugurated by Auguste Comte will find them nowhere delineated more 
clearly and adequately than in this volume by the most prominent and 
able of Comte’s disciples. 
E. RITCHIE. 


The Ethical Significance of Feeling, Pleasure, and Happiness in Modern 
Non-Hedonistic Systems. By WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT. (Philosophic 
Studies, Number 1.) The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1907. 
—PP- 95- 

The monograph is a critical study of the teachings of philosophers from 
Descartes through Green and Nietzsche. In Dr. Wright's judgment, Lotze, 
of all these, most nearly succeeds in answering the problems to be faced, 
yet fails because he does not recognize that ‘‘ moral imperatives have a 
deeper and more thorough-going objectivity and universality than zsthetic 
judgments.’’ Any earlier writers who escape this pitfall, either blur the 
distinctive character of pleasure or give no adequate explanation of the 
way in which a purely rational morality is to ‘‘ secure its motivation by the 
sensible, affective nature of man and so be carried into action,’’ Thus, 
in its positive conclusion, the monograph may be considered a brief for the 
inadequacy of rational morality, as yet developed. 

Dr. Wright himself looks to ‘‘ the better comprehension «f the psychol- 
ogy of ethics which we have at the present time with strong hope of help 
in the solution not only of these problems just suggested, but also of the 
closely connected problem of the relation of happiness to perfection.’" The 
care he himself takes to state the various definitions of happiness which he 
finds, as well as general experience, indicate, it would seem, that a gener- 
ally accepted definition for that halo-crowned but Protean word ‘ happiness’ 
would also mark a long step in advance for ethical theory. Meanwhile, 
though he offers no such definition, this statement by Dr. Wright performs 
a similar office in relating non-Hedonistic teachings to Hedonistic stand- 
ards of value, with some definiteness and clearness. 

Among the studies of philosophic systems, the study of Kant’s works is 
given especial attention. His system of ethics is treated as developing 
from the Wolffian position, through the period of British influence, to a 
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final form expressed in the ‘Tugendlehre’ and the ‘Critiques.’ There, 
according to Dr. Wright, Kant teaches that ‘‘ desire may, indeed, be effected 
by the moral law, but it must invoke pleasure or pain before it can pass into 
action '’; and happiness, which ‘‘ consists wholly in a pleasurable state due 
to the satisfaction of desires arising from the sensibility,’’ has claims on us 
both in the person of others, ‘‘when the absence of happiness (¢. g., in 
poverty) would furnish temptation to transgress the law of duty,’’ and as 
an aspect of the complete good. The explanation given for the different 
interpretation usually put on the Kantian system is that a recognition of the 
needs of his time for a different emphasis led Kant to pay but slight atten- 
tion to this phase of his doctrine, in his writings. Thus the conspicuous 
failure in Kant's ethical treatment of pleasure and happiness should be un- 
derstood to be his failure to reorganize them and bring them into logical 
relationship with duty in the moral act ; ‘‘the greatness of his work lies in 
his full recognition and development"’ of ‘‘the opposition between duty 
and happiness *’ as he conceived of them. 

An editorial announcement states that this monograph begins a series of 
‘ Philosophic Studies,’ which the Department of Philosophy in the University 
of Chicago is to issue, and that ‘‘ these studies will be similar to the series 
of Contributions to Philosophy, but, not like that series, contain psychologi- 
cal papers, or reprints of articles previously published.’’ 

FRANCES H. ROUSMANIERE. 
Mr. HoLyoke CoLLece. 


Christianity and Modern Culture. An Essay in Philosophy of Religion. 
By CHARLES GRAY SHAw. Cincinnati, Jennings and Graham; New 
York, Eaton and Mains. No date. —pp. 310. 


Professor Shaw is of the opinion that we have reached a crisis in the 
history of Christianity, and that the question is pertinent whether, in view 
of modern culture, we are still Christians. He undertakes to answer this 
question and his answer is affirmative. 

The work is a difficult one to review for the reason that the enquiry 
ranges over so many themes, raises so many problems, and treats them so 
vaguely. Besides the ethical and metaphysical problems of Christianity, 
Professor Shaw deals with such problems as the relation of Christianity to 
History, to Art, and, specifically, to Romanticism in art, etc., etc. He is 
conscious of the fundamental religious and metaphysical problem involved 
in the relation of the historical and empirical element in religion to the 
absolute element. He raises this problem several times, but he nowhere 
adequately handles it. ‘‘ Christ,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ achieved history '’; but we 
are nowhere told how far primitive and later Christianity rest upon true 
historical records. Again, ‘‘ Christianity has created history.’" What 
does this mean ? 

Again, Professor Shaw touches several times on the problem of the 
meaning and worth of culture, and asks what is the relation of Christianity 
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thereto ; but I do not find anywhere a definite statement as to what culture 
is and what are its problems. He says that ‘‘conscious culture is a con- 
tribution which Christianity has made to the intellectual life of the world.”’ 
This, surely, is a claim that cannot be made good in the face of Greek cul- 
ture. Professor Shaw admits that the ancients had culture, but he says 
they were not conscious thereof ; ensconced in nature, they had no feeling 
for the transcendent. That the Greeks were simply a lot of happy, jovial 
holiday-makers, is a myth that finds no support in the pages of Aischylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Plato. This myth Professor Shaw seems to 
adopt without enquiry. 

There is considerable discussion of Romanticism as the Christian form 
of art. In general, the author seems to follow Hegel. As to Professor 
Shaw's interpretation of the significance of particular artists and their 
works, I am not sufficiently at home in the history of art to discuss them. 
There are a number of good things said as to the relations of Christianity 
to Egoism and Pessimism, and as to the peculiar temper of spirit that is 
Christian. Here and there one comes on fragmentary things well said in 
regard to religion, art, and philosophy ; but the book, taken as a whole, 
makes upon the reviewer the impression of opening up and slightly touch- 
ing upon a great many fundamental problems without working out any of 
them. One suspects, after failure to carry away from careful perusal any 
clear lines of thought, that the author has attempted altogether too much 
and has written without having previously worked out to a conclusion any 
of the problems that he has undertaken to handle. 


JoserH A. LEIGHTON, 
HOBART COLLEGE, 


The following books also have been received : 

Ethics. By Joun Dewey and James H. Turts. Henry Holt and Co., 
New York, 1908.— pp. xiii, 618. 

Essays on Evolution (1889-1907). By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON. 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1908.— pp. xlviii, 479. 

Notes on the Development of a Child. II. The Development of the Senses 
in the First Three Years of Childhood. By MILICENT WASHBURN SHINN. 
University of California Publications, Vol. 1V. Berkeley, The Univer- 
sity Press, 1907.— pp. 258. 

Individualism and After. By BENJAMIN Kipp. The Herbert Spencer 
Lecture, delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre on the 29th of May, 1908. 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1908.— pp. 36. Is. 

Denken und Wirklichkeit: Versuch einer Erneuerung der kritischen Phi- 
losophie. Von A. Spin. (Gesammte Werke, BandI.) Vierte Auflage, 
mit Titelbild nebst einer Skizze iiber des Autors Leben und Lehre von 
Helene Claparéde Spir. Leipzig, Verlag von J. A. Barth, 1908. 
pp. xxx, 547. M.12. M. 13. gebunden, 
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Geschichte der Philosophie. Von KARL VORLANDER. (Philosophische 
Bibliothek.) 2. Auflage (4-6 Tausend). I. Band : A/tertum, Mittelalter 
und Ubergang zur Neuzeit.—pp. xiv, 361. M. 3.60. Il. Band: Phi 
losophie der Neuszeit, Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 
1908.-— pp. viii, 512. M. 4.50. 

Herbert Spencers Grundlagen der Philosophie: Eine kritische Studie. Von 
Dr. P. HABERLIN. Leipzig, Verlag von J. A. Barth, 1908. — pp, 
iv, 205. M. 5.40 

Grundlinien der Psychologie. Von DR. STEPHAN WITASEK.  (Philo- 
sophische Bibliothek, Band 115.) Mit 15 figuren im Text. Leipzig, 
Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1908.— pp. viii, 392. M. 3. 

Umrisse sur Psychologie des Denkens. Von BENNO ERDMANN. Zweite, 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Tiibingen, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1908.— pp. viii, 59. M. 2. 

Soziologie : Untersuchungen iiber die Formen der Vergesellschaftung. Von 
GeorG SIMMEL. Leipzig, Verlag von Duncker und Humblot, 1908. — 
pp. M.12. M. 15. gebunden. 

Evolutionisme et Platonisme. Par RENE BERTHELOT. Mélanges d’his- 
toire de la philosophie et d'histoire des sciences. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1908.— pp. iv, 326. 5 fr. 

L’ optimisme de Schopenhauer. Par STANISLAS RZEWUSKI. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1908.— pp. 178. 2.50 fr. 

L’intellectualisme de Saint Thomas. Par PIERRE ROUSSELOT. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1908.— pp. xxv, 256. 6 fr. 

La philosophie de Taine: Essai critique. Par Ntve. Louvain, In- 
stitut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1908.— pp. xvi, 359. 

Les savants et la philosophie. Par GASTON RaAGeorT. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1908.— pp. 179. 2.50 fr. 

Contribution a la pathologie des mystiques: anamnése de quatre cas. Par 

; 7" yy FRANCOIS DA COSTA GUIMARAES. Paris, Jules Rousset, 1908.— pp. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia e Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, I. Abtl.: Zeitschrift fir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. } 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Logical Community and the Difference of Discernibles, J. MARK BALDWIN. 

Psych. Rev., XIV, 6, pp. 395-402. 

This article is an extract from the fourteenth chapter of the second 
volume of Thought and Things. By ‘logical community’ is meant that 
aspect of the meaning of judgment in virtue of which it holds for more than 
one individual. The process ordinarily known as generalization in logic is 
one in which a community in meaning arises. The so-called ‘singular’ 
judgment gets its generalization only through this caaracter of community. 
Where one single object is actually experienced by different persons, as in 
the case of the ‘falling’ star, its meaning as a single object for the different 
observers can become logical if community of experience takes the place 
of extensive quantity. Again, in the event of a single object being ex- 
perienced by a single person only, the meaning is generalized, not through 
extensive quantity, but through community; the judgment of identity is 
based on the individual's recurrent experience, but possesses the character 
of community wherein consists its claim upon other minds. But when 
recurrent experience fails to establish the judgment of identity, the experi- 
ences are read as different objects. Here enters the principle of the 
‘identity of indiscernibles,’ usually associated with the name of Leibniz, 
over against which may be set a principle called the ‘ difference of discern- 
ibles." In terms of the present paper, the former means that, in the 
absence of discernible difference, two or more objects are judged to be one 
and the same in recurrent experience ; the latter means that in recurrent 
experience a single object, by reason of difference discerned in its appear- 
ances, is rendered more than one. The former is illustrated in the case of 
the paranoiac who feels that everybody is persecuting him; the latter, in 
the case of the individual we call ‘ subjective,’ who always sees in our con- 
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duct, however uniform, varied signs of change. Within the meaning of 
community two modes are distinguished : community ‘ for whom,’ where 
judgment is universally held; and community ‘by whom,’ where the 


judgment is held by a certain number only. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


The Idea of Development and its Application to History. G. GALLOWAY. 

Mind, No. 64, pp. 506-534. 

Aristotle read the meaning of becoming as a transition from potential to 
actual existence, —a transition which is based on the presence even in 
natural organisms of an intelligible form or constitutive idea. For Mill, the 
succession of historical phenomena is to be explained by an extended appli- 
cation of the principle of causal connection. For Hegel, it is to be inter- 
preted through the idea of development. If the end does not operate 
throughout, the process is not intelligible. Phrases like the ‘development 
of art’ are misleading ; for they suggest that the particular type of culture 
has a vital principle within it, whereas in truth a phase of culture only 
exists as an element in the self-conscious life of individual persons. Mental 
development is throughout teleological. Psychical events in men are the 
kernel of history, but these events are not intelligible apart from the social 
and spiritual environment which supports them. It is given to a few indi- 
viduals in each generation to find an answer to the problems of progress ; 
the problems themselves have been set by the historic life of humanity. 
There is a continuity in history, and perhaps it is progressive. However, 
neither a perfect final state in time nor an endless process in time is satis- 
factory as a goal. The facts appear to necessitate the acceptance of some 
form of transcendency. By insisting on the inner relation of each personal 
life to the eternal, it seems possible to do justice to personal values, and like- 
wise to maintain that the meaning of history is being realized at each step 
of the temporal process. Thus, in virtue of the solidarity of personal and 


social good, we can vindicate the idea of development in history. 
M. MOLLoy. 


Professor Baillie’s ‘ Idealistic Construction of Experience.’ R. F. ALFRED 

HOERNLE. Mind, No. 64, pp. 549-571. 

Knowledge or experience is not, in Professor Baillie’s phraseology, an 
‘adjective’ of the mind or an event in the mind, in contrast with the world 
outside, but it is the very substance of the mind, its most concrete form of 
existence. There are some points in the working out of this theory of 
experience which Professor Baillie does not give a satisfactory account of. 
That many individual consciousnesses have an identical content does not 
imply that this content is itself a ‘ self-consciousness.' The explanation of 
the problem of evil also requires a fuller discussion. Another difficult point 
is to determine the sense in which the Hegelian uses the word ‘ Experience.’ 
Is there no distinction between experience ‘for us’ and ‘for the Absolute '? 
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Is there no experience except that of individual minds? The view that 
experience is found only in finite centres seems to elevate a purely empiri- 
cal distinction into an ultimate metaphysical fact. Any theory which even 
seems to reduce the world to an accident of the existence of finite minds 
violates the fundamental need of true Idealism. _Is the order of Experience 
from Sensation up to Religion to be understood as logical, or historical, 
or both? The problem at the bottom of this ambiguity is the old puzzle 
about existence and essence. Professor Baillie deals with the problem of 


essence rather than with that of existence, 
M. MOoLtoy. 


immediacy, Mediacy, and Coherence, Tue Epiror. Mind, No. 65, pp. 

20-47. 

The view that all knowledge is mediated by representative contents is a 
fallacy due to the supposed impossibility of otherwise explaining erroneous, 
imaginative, and universal concepts. But none of these have being only 
for thought. The universal is real as a common nature shared by the par- 
ticulars, possibilities are always related to some universal, and error pre- 
supposes knowledge of logical possibilities at least. However, cognition 
may be mediate in another sense, in so far as it comes to us through infer- 
ence or in some way analogous to inference. In this sense, it is obvious 
that not all knowledge can be mediate. The immediate element in it is of 
two kinds: (1) The immediacy which is exemplified by self-evident prop- 
ositions in so far as they are self-evident ; (2) the immediacy of a feeling 
or sensation as actually felt or ‘sensed.’ The second is the type of imme- 
diacy discussed here. What is thus immediately given is never entirely 
isolated, but always cognized as part of a context. On the other hand, it 
is equally impossible to separate the implications from the datum. The 
test of truth involves both coherence and immediacy as its essentially 
correlated aspects. Mere immediacy would contribute nothing to the 
development of knowledge ; and, in the end, truth cannot be recognized 
merely through its coherence with other truth. In the absence of imme- 
diate cognition, the principle of coherence would be like a lever without a 
fulcrum. To this objection, the adherents of coherence as the sole test 
reply that systematic coherence involves mutual support. This is, how- 
ever, not always the case. The prediction based on an hypothesis does 
not support it, but only the empirical verification of the prediction, which 
contains an immediate datum. They also urge that the immediate ceases 
to be immediate in becoming mediated, and that immediacy is an imper- 
fection attaching to finite knowledge. But immediacy is not merely the 
absence of mediation. It has a positive character of its own, else there 
would be nothing to mediate ; and, in this positive sense, it is not destroyed 
by mediation. The immediation of the mediate, which we call ‘ verifica- 
tion,’ is just as essential as the mediation of the immediate, which we call 
‘explanation.’ Ideally perfect knowledge must be conceived not only as 
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completely mediated but also as completely immediate. The interdepend- 
ence of cognitions presupposes their relative independence. Even in 
affirming that any one part is dependent on the whole, we affirm that it is 
dependent not only on the other parts but on itself; in other words, we 
affirm that it is relatively independent. Another objection may be raised 
to the view here advocated. It is stated that judgments must be more or 
less transformed in entering into relations with other judgments, and that, 
therefore, all judgments in so far as they are unmediated must be false. 
This is Bradley's argument. The first half of the statement is quite true ; 
but the second does not follow. An unmediated judgment never fails to 
affirm its conditions, or its partiality, at least implicitly ; and its further 
mediation and transformation, even for perfect knowledge, does not involve 
its falsity, but, on the contrary, presupposes its truth, and brings out its 
full significance. E. H. HOLLANDS. 


Non-Phenomenality and Otherness. HUBERT Foston. Mind, No. 65, 
pp. I-I9. 

This article deals with the psychological sources of the belief in ‘non- 
phenomenal’ reality. (I) Touch does not arouse the belief, unless it be 
active touch. The active consciousness is sui generis; it cannot be re- 
duced to sensation, and the phrase ‘sensations of resistance ' begs the ques- 
tion. It is peculiarly adapted to arouse the belief in objective reality, for 
it always transcends the presented content of experience. This is seen in 
the attempt to realize an unattained end, and in the effort of attention to 
get hold of undisclosed perceptual facts, which are simply implied, neither 
represented nor known. (II) When thought construes experience on a 
basis of causation, we supply unperceived links between points of percep- 
tual experience. Thus, while activity seems essentially to posit in the 
object an inaccessible point of tendency, beyond experience, thought, on 
different lines, inevitably supplements phenomenal experience with the 
postulation of a sphere consisting largely of non-phenomenal being never 
coming within experience. (III) Feeling is a non-phenomenal element 
im experience. Pleasure elusively glides back into the subjective region 
whenever we try to observe it. A painful state either loses its pain when 
observed, or else, if the pain seriously persists, it does so as a mys- 
terious threat to my living being, towards which I cannot adopt the 
attitude of an attentive observer of phenomena. In short, pleasure and 
pain are never phenomena, but rather exist to bring meaning to bear 
upon them. Our whole poignant consciousness of what feeling 7s, and 
not the mere attachment of feeling to certain representative phenomena 
rather than others, is the especial basis of our belief in the real existence 
of other men. No philosophy can safely neglect impulses so essential to 
mental life as these. We have no right to assume that the theoretical 
residual mind thus constructed would be either self-consistent or a reason- 


able basis for a philosophy. 
E. H, HOLLANDS. 
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Pragmatisme, humanisme, et véritég. A. LALANDE. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 

I, pp. 1-27. 

The essential thesis of Pragmatism is useful and just,— just, in its insist- 
ence on particular and observable facts as the basis of truth. Truth is a 
value, that which works in particular cases and unifies experience demon- 
strably by the scientific process. James, Schiller, and Dewey agree that 
the idea which, as part of our experience, helps us to enter into relations in 
a satisfying way with our experience is truth. Yet experience is not infi- 
nitely variable in arrangement ; some truths have become fixed ; yet it was 
our needs which fixed them. Reality is ever transforming itself by means 
of our wishes and thoughts. But how can truth meet individual needs, 
since in every individual there are opposing needs and tendencies? Hence 
the weakness of general formulas which test truth by actual achievement. 
To decide truth thus, one must believe true all that he personally and 
momentarily needs, or abrogate the principle of contradiction ; or else, re- 
jecting distinctions of subjective and objective, one must signify by need an 
impersonal and logical demand, asking for the tendencies and needs whose 
satisfaction guarantees a logical value to the thought which satisfies them. 
It should be clear that we cannot pass from our needs to our truths, but 
from truths unanimously conceived to the needs they satisfy. Our collec- 
tive thought, conceived as an ideal, is God. Schiller seems to doubt this 
convergence, and merely supposes as ideal a vague harmony which will 
be the future state of the world created by our effort. Yet Schiller testifies 
indirectly to the necessity for final agreement, in admitting that truths are 
unified and validated by relation toa Supreme Good. And the fact that the 
very idea of humanity is increasingly intelligible gives us the right to believe 
in a final unity, be it placed at infinity. Moreover, if the world be plastic 
enough to satisfy all our needs and desires, how can it fail to satisfy a need 
so powerful and continued as the final unity which all our efforts at justice 
and science presuppose? Man has always performed an act of pragmatic 
faith in positing the unity of truth and has been justified by increasing 


success. 
C. WEsT. 


Realism and the Physical World. E.B. McGItvary. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., IV, 25, pp. 683-692. 

A new form of an old argument against realism urges that qualities per- 
ceived must a// be numerically identical with actual qualities or mone can 
be. Why may not some be identical and some different? The question 
arises : Can we furnish a criterion for distinguishing the two classes? Cer- 
tain tests can be found. The first is that of common experience. In case 
this is challenged by some who do not share it, it must be supplemented by 
that of coherence. Schiller’s objection to the latter, that the conscious- 
ness which condemns a dream experience is not the same which experi- 
enced it, is not effective. An inductive element now enters. To secure 
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greater coherence, a world of independent objects is postulated, Still 
another criterion of objectivity is irradiation of differences. It is impos- 
sible to verify realism ; only reasons can be given for it. This view com- 
bines immediatism and pragmatism ; for immediate experience presents the 
qualities from which, by means of these pragmatic tests, we choose those 
which can be consistently assumed to have independent reality. We con- 
stantly learn more concerning these and must assume that all reality is 
ultimately knowable. C. H. WILLIAMs. 


The Physiological Argument against Realism. E. B. McGitvary. J. 

of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., IV, 22, pp. 589-601. 

Since an object gives rise to different sensations under different condi+ 
tions of the sense organs, some conclude that all sensations are dependent 
on brain processes and so subjective. If so, brain events, too, should be 
subjective and appear in consciousness. This difficulty cannot be met by 
substituting ‘ possible perceptions’ for brain events, for these perceptions 
are not possible under the actual conditions. We have not a friori any 
right to say that an object is not really perceived. Nor does the objection 
that there are intermediate objects hold, for the original object conditions 
its variations as an object of awareness through these. This awareness 
remains the same, though details change. So consciousness is not a func- 
tion of the brain, in the strict sense. To the question as to how a past re- 
ality, ¢. g., a star whose light has been a year in coming, can be present 
in consciousness, realism replies that it is the same object im different rela- 
tions. If it be asked how one can be immediately aware of what is not 
immediately present, we reply that, when the ambiguity of the word ‘im- 
mediately’ is removed, there is no difficulty here. The question as to why 
there is awareness cannot be answered ; we must simply accept facts. The 
physiological argument reacts against idealism ; ¢. g., Strong is forced to 
admit that the object is past and the perception present, 7. ¢., the object is 
temporally independent of the awareness. The argument proves realism. 

C. H. WILLIAMS. 


The Universe as Philosopher. LL. P. Jacks. The Hibbert Journal, VI, 

I, pp. 18-36. 

Any complete philosophy must explain itself as part of the All-of-things 
concerning which it theorizes. This truth is always fading away and need- 
ing to be revived, and the present article is a plea for its revival. Dualism. 
Naturalism, and Pragmatism are signal examples of its neglect. The type 
of thinker most commonly met with to-day is one who violently seizes a 
point of view outside the problem he is seeking to answer. The frequency 
of this error is largely due to the great part played in Western life and 
thought by the relation of private ownership. We speak of ‘my experi- 
ence ' in a way which is quite incomprehensible to the Hindu ; and, while 
‘my science’ would be absurd, ‘my philosophy’ passes current every- 
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where. Fer any form of Monism, however, it should be self-evident that 
no interpretation is valid which fails to account for its own presence as an 
organic factor in the All-of-things. This is by no means a novel doctrine, 
and in it Philosophy is at one with Religion. Our thoughts, as well as our 
wills ‘‘are ours to make them Thine.’’ Every system of philosophy, so 
far as it is true, the Monist must regard as a self-confession of Reality. 
But if Nature is one, she surely cannot be simultaneously in two, or twenty 
minds about her own constitution. How is it possible to read the Monism 
of Spinoza, the Dualism of Martineau, the Pluralism of James, as the self- 
confessions of a Single Being ? This difficulty will be considered in another 
article. E. H. HOLLANDs. 


The Alchemy of Thought. L. P. Jacks. The Hibbert Journal, VI, 2, 

pp. 401-421. 

In the previous article, ‘‘ The Universe as Philosopher,"’ philosophy was 
defined as the self-confession of Reality, and the question arose: How 
then can there be such radical differences between philosophies? But from 
the other side it can be argued with equal cogency that the philosopher 
creates his world, since to interpret experience is to control it. This is 
certainly an extreme contradiction ; but in its very extremeness lies the 
hope of its solution, and, along with it, of the proposed question. The 
opposite conclusions are not only intelligible but necessary, for the very 
reason that they lie within the unity of a universal Self-consciousness. 
No system of philosophy has any meaning out of relation to the systems 
from which it differs. What, for example, would become of Pragmatism, 
if there were no Idealism to reject? Philosophy is an organic whole, 
the logical frius of all the philosophies, and that system comes nearest 
to absolute truth which shows the largest capacity for taking up the others 
into itself by means of the principle which is the living spring of them all. 
If we conceive of God as the immanent life of all thought, it involves the 
admission that not only is a plurality of self-expressions compatib/e with 
the unity and self-consciousness of the whole, but it is an inherent logical 
necessity, if we are to speak of God in any of the terms that are applicable 
to Spirit. 

E. H, HOLLANDs. 


William James et l’ experience religieuse. Emice Bourroux. Rev. de 

Mét., 16, I, pp. 1-27. 

James studies religion from its inner aspect, which is the principal one. 
His method is that of radical empiricism. The psycho-physiological en- 
semble of which religious phenomena form a part is first considered ; then 
these are distinguished from concomitant and related phenomena, and the 
religious element proper is established. Finally, the value of the fact thus 
arrived at is determined. Boutroux summarizes James's account of the 
various religious phenomena. Religion is the consciousness of our partici- 
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pating in a power greater than ourselves, the desire of collaborating with 
that power in deeds of love, of concord, of peace. Religion is an essen- 
tially personal affair; there are as many forms of religious experience as 
there are individuals. In justifying the rational value of religious experi- 
ence, James attacks his problem from the so-called pragmatic viewpoint. 
He judges the tree from its fruits. The fruit of religious life is sanctity. 
Faith is not only a sufficient, but a necessary condition of some of its 
effects. Religion is useful, and in certain cases indispensable. What else 
does it require in order to be true? Thus, setting out from religious ex- 
periences, a theory of religion itself is developed. Being experimental, 
like science, has religion the same claim to our adherence as science? 
According to some, religious experience is different from scientific experi- 
ence. Therelative persistence of religion is but a survival destined to dis- 
appear before the impersonal, verifiable, scientific experience. James, 
however, maintains that, if the two experiences be not identical, neither is 
their verification. Religion and science, verifiable each in its own way, 
will be co-eternal. Religion is the greatest possible realization of the 
human ego. Science is rather the selection and classification of all that 
can be an object of clear and distinct knowledge, the sum-total of which is 
the so-called objective world. Science is not only incapable of replacing 
religion, but it cannot dispense with subjective reality which is the basis 
of religion. The apparent opposition between science and religion is the 
result of an artificial definition of both, of identifying science with physical 
science, and religion with the set of dogmas which symbolize it. Religious 
experience is just as useful and authentic as the scientific. It is even more 
immediate and concrete, vaster and deeper ; it is presupposed by and im- 
plied in scientific experience. This is no logical theory of James's. It is 
rather the comprehension of the religious experience itself in its complexity, 
clearly and penetratingly analysed. Science and religion are bound to 
each other. Both have the same goal, the welfare and power of man ; the 
same method, experience, induction, hypothesis; the same field, human 
consciousness, religion dealing with the whole and science with but a part. 
Scientists may contend that, in the first place, the ‘ experience’ of James 
is no experience, scientifically speaking. Scientific experience affirms, not 
that something seems to me to be thus and thus, but that something is. 
Yet does science exhaust all experience? Is not scientific experience of a 
derived and artificial nature, related to a real experience of life and reality, 
which would thus be the first and the true experience? Religious experi- 
ence is not by itself objective. It is faith that gives it an objective char- 
acter. Belief or faith is at the heart of all knowledge. Again, the title 
‘religious’ has been denied to James's experience. None the less it is 
the belief implicit in the religious experience, which characterizes it both as 
experience and as religious. If feeling is the soul of religion, belief and 


institutions are its heart. 
R. A. TSANOFF. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Nature of Feeling and Will and Their Relations. WiLBur M. URBAN. 

Psych. Rev., XIV, 5, pp. 299-314. 

The problem of feeling and will depends upon the distinction between 
appreciative and non-appreciative description. The distinction between 
feeling as passive and will as active is an appreciative distinction. When 
these distinctions are taken to apply to content from which meaning has 
been abstracted, contradictions arise. Dualistic theories take the distinc- 
tion as non-appreciative and ultimate ; while monistic theories insist that 
the distinctions are either appreciative or are ‘ pure logical artifacts,’ and 
that there is an identity of feeling elements underlying all these distinctions. 
Dualistic theories try to reduce the relations between feeling and will to 
causal psychic determination. (@) Psychological hedonism maintains that 
feeling as a passive state is the effect of content. But there are impulses 
which have no conscious hedonic antecedent. It is shown that this is a 
virtual acceptance of the ‘identity’ theory. (4) The second theory of de- 
pendence is that all feelings have as their necessary antecedent some phase 
of conscious conation. But certain emotions, as surprise and fear, appear 
without any conative experience as their antecedent. In any case, the 
causal relation can be made universal only by supplementing immediate 
experience with hypothetical conceptual constructions. The conclusion, 
therefore, is that the dependence of feeling on conation can be established 
only when we modify our proposition to read conation or conative disposi- 
tion. The ‘ monistic’ theory denies that the distinction of feeling and will 
is fundamental. Wundt holds that feeling and will presuppose each other ; 
and that the distinction between them is due to the point of view, and 
therefore purely conceptual. Brentano held a similar view, prior to 
Wundt. He held that affective volitional meanings form a continuous 
series, where distinction is relative and conceptual. The dualist must 
show at what point feeling ends and conation begins. Hence efforts to mark 
off the active and passive aspects of experience must prove unsuccessful. 
And this gives positive ground for our definition of worth as ‘affective- 
volitional meaning.’ This distinction, made by the monistic theory, is one 
of recognitive and selective meaning. The passive and active are differ- 
ences of genetic mode. Feeling and desire are differences of functional 
meaning, not of content. The worth of an object is its affective-volitional 
meaning, and is given in feeling attitudes in which there is always reference 
to conation. Feeling always presupposes conative tendency ; and desire, 
feeling disposition. The disposition is the significant concept in the 
definition. E. JORDAN. 

A Fourth Progression in the Relation of Body and Mind. R. W. SEt- 

LARS. Psych. Rev., XIV, 5, pp. 315-328. 


According to Baldwin, there are three ‘ progressions’: (1) The projective 
progression, which reads: projects become personal-pr. and thing-pr.; (2) 
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the subjective progression, which reads : personal-pr. become subject-self 
and object-self ; and (3) the ejective progression, which reads: object-self 
becomes mind and body, —the last alone representing complete dualism of 
body and mind. A further progress in this relation of body and mind the 
author calls ‘‘a fourth progression."’ It is a new progression entirely differ- 
ent from the other three progressions ; it arises as the consequence of a 
changed standpoint, and may be designated the progression of ‘ duplica- 
tion." Recent writers regard the mind-body relation as capable of treat- 
ment in psychology as a methodological distinction rather than a meta- 
physically existential one. Certain of its expounders arrive at their view 
by means of an analysis of the genetic conditions under which the mind- 
body differentiation first makes itself felt in the experience of the individual. 
Others attain the position by a flank movement, emphasizing, to begin with, 
the insoluble contradictions with which one is met when the distinction is 
treated as resting on existential differences in the primordial elements in 
the cosmos. Thus, considerable unanimity has been developing of late 
years in regard to the methodological character of the theories of physi- 
ology and psychology in respect to this relation. The psychical and the 
physical are incompatible only because we have made them so in the de- 
velopment of our scientific description of the universe. The distinction is 
a functional one, instrumental to the practical ends represented in their 
methodological demands. In view of such agreement, the discussion of 
the relation of the body to mind seems to be the discussion of a problem 
which cannot be a problem at all. Some thinkers, however, still hold to 
interaction, while others render allegiance to parallelism. Even those who 
advocate parallelism generally admit that consciousness is not a negligible 
factor. There must be some ghost here which will not down. The author 
thinks that body (organism) must drop out of one’s experience in the same 
way that mind does, and supports his conclusion by such neurological and 
pathological facts as cerebral localization and the alleged discovery that 
consciousness arises only in a circuit of at least five neurons involving the 
Golgi cell, type ii. Thus, the author's position is naturalistic, but not 
materialistic, since matter has disappeared and left process. If his argu- 
ments hold, ‘reality’ becomes a more inclusive term than ‘experience,’ 
existentially speaking, and the organism is more than the individual's ex- 
perience. The organism is not matter at all in the old metaphysical sense, 
but is in the same complex evolving world with the rocks and trees and air 


and water. It is a matter of function and process. 
T. NAKASHIMA. 


The Psychology of Mysticism. ©. Bovrroux. Int. J. E., XVIII, 2, pp. 
182-195. 
Mysticism consists in seeing with the eyes of the soul, and manifests 
itself most essentially in ecstacy. The starting-point of its development is 
an aspiration towards the Good, which the heart demands and which the 
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mind cannot conceive. In the mystic this state is profound and lasting, 
and the soul gradually forms an idea of the object of its aspiration. The 
second phase is an effort to convert the idea into feeling. The means em- 
ployed are purification and asceticism. The third state, called ecstacy, is 
the reunion of the soul with her object, and manifests itself through the feel- 
ing of love. To love is added the intuition of intelligence. The true 
order of events, however, is the inverse of the order in which they appear 
to the immediate consciousness. The fourth phase is a return upon the 
former life, and a new orientation as regards both judgment and conduct. 
In the fifth phase, the supernatural life must be developed and realized in 
all its fullness, Investigated from the mystic’s point of view, subjectively, 
several observations may be made. Beneath the conscious there is the un- 
conscious, more and more accessible to a consciousness which methodically 
and with increasing intensity searches out the ultimate causes of our 
thoughts and the most secret springs of our actions. By experimentation 
the mystic attempts to convert the abstract idea of certain feelings into a 
reality of the soul ; for feelings are primitive, knowledge is dependent 
and comes afterward. God is divine grace present within ourselves ; grace 
becomes liberty superior to all temporal conditions ; and liberty is love. 
This ideal love is the foundation of being and the substance of ourselves. 
Viewed objectively, the phenomena of mysticism seem referable to two 
affections of the mind, — to auto-suggestion and mono-ideism. These affec- 
tions are not, however, always pathological, but are definite conditions of 
existence for every man who reflects. The absolute value of mysticism 
depends upon the value of the idea which the mystic presents to conscious- 
ness as its supreme and exclusive object. Psychology discovers two prob- 
lems in mysticism: Is there, beside an individual life, a universal life 
also? What is the relation between them, and how can the second be fully 
realized? Certain mystics hold to the abolition of the individual life ; 
others make the condition of the universal life the enlargement of the 
bounds of individual consciousnesses until they mutually interpenetrate. 
F. A. PEEK. 


Essai sur I histoire naturelle des idées. MAURICE MILLIOUD. Rev. Ph., 

XXXIII, 2, pp. 113-144. 

We need a history of mind which can trace the common mental attitudes 
of the principal historical epochs. But, in order to know the mind of 
an epoch, one must know the movements, interests, habits, and aspirations 
which compose it. One must know, moreover, the laws of mental combi- 
nation. There may, indeed, be mental types, natural correlations of psy- 
chic elements ; and to determine some of these would illuminate moral 
history. Now of all these correlations ideas are indices ; yet not all ideas 
are such indices. Again, ideas play a more or less important part in men- 
tal syntheses ; a false idea, however, can perform this function as well as 
a true idea; a false idea can be a protection and a rallying sign. We 
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must admit that ideas have a logical value which makes their truth, and a 
psychological value which makes their action, and their truth is no more the 
measure of their action than their action is of their truth. That is why 
the history of ideas should be connected with the history of minds. In 
the same mind one finds strange unions of opposed principles ; one meets, 
for instance, Christian anarchists and humanitarian pessimists. But the 
psychological function of ideas is obviously far more complex than their 
logical function. It is not even certain that the manifestations of an idea 
in diverse epochs form a series with transitions. But it is certain that the 
soul always presents a connection of parts of which ideas are indices; so 
that ideas are not merely connected externally by association, but internally 
and more profoundly, and the terms of the relations are often uncon- 


L. scious: affective tendencies, intellectual, social, and habitual reactions, 
E which we can in a measure classify, becoming mental types, but these psy- 
’ chic groups have, of course, less fixity than animal species. 

C. WEsT. 


Del’ intuition dans l’ acte de esprit. GEORGES DWELSHAUVERS. Rev. 

de Mét., 16, 1, pp. 55-65. 

All thought is the analysis of intuition. The state of intuition is emotive ; 
the unity of the mental act is not a logical, but a pre-logical unity. It is 
doubtful whether the affirmation of the object can dispense with intuition 
and manage with purely logical conditions. Theunity of the object implies 
the unity of the affirmation which positsit. Every object is at the same time 
a subject. This is valid not only of animate objects, but also of all others. 
One might endeavor to explain this by means of the categories, by placing 
personality among them. Asa matter of fact, the categories are the laws 
of representation ; they are inseparable from the thought of the object. 
Hence it is not the categories that posit the objects as subjects, but rather 
the intuitive acts themselves ; as if, at the moment of perceiving, the act 
| of some other ego coincided with ourown. The artist and the scientist may 

both spend long periods of thought-preparation and thought-elaboration ; 

bi but the act of recognition itself is a momentary flash, a sudden inner vision 
‘ of thetruth. Finally, the belief in the external world depends upon intuition. 
Reasoning transforms the concrete fact of intuition into a ‘ phenomenon’ of 
thought-analysis. Yet it is wrong to posit an irreducible opposition between 
. intuition and reason ; the two can be complementary without contradicting 
each other. The mental act in its integrity is just as affective as it is rational ; 
it is intuitive, previous to its self-recognition by means of reflection. Crea- 
. tion is no mere matter of abstract reasoning; it always contains an irre- 
ducible basis of emotion and intuition. We affirm the external world, be- 


cause, in perceiving it, we create it anew. Analysis starts from and ends 
in intuition. The vision of genius is the supreme affirmation of the things 


and of itself; it is creation ; it is belief and intuition all in one. 
R. A. TSANOFF. 
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NOTES. 


Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, Professor of Theology at Berlin University, died at 
his home in Gross-Lichterfelde on July 18. Professor Pfleiderer was one 
of the ablest of the modern teachers and writers of theology, and his death 
will be regretted by the many Americans who enjoyed his instruction in 
Germany or met him during his visits to the United States. Professor 
Pfleiderer was born near Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, in 1839, and studied at 
Tiibingen under Ferdinand Christian Baur from 1857 to 1861. After prac- 
tical work in the ministry, he was called to the chair of Theology at Jenain 
1870, where he remained for five years, when he became Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology at Berlin. 

Among his works, nearly all of which have been translated into English, 
may be mentioned : Die Religion, thr Wesen und thre Geschichte, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1869; Moralund Religion, Leipzig, 1872; Paulinismus, Leipzig, 
1873; Religionsphilosophie auf Geschichtlicher Grundlage, Berlin, 1878, 
third edition, 1894, 2 vols. (1, Geschichte der Religionsphilosophie von 
Spinoza bis auf die Gegenwart; 1, Geschichte-speculative Religionsphilo- 
sophie) ; Grundriss der Christlichen Glaubens- und Sittenlehre, Berlin, 
1880; Das Urchristentum, Berlin, 1887; Entwicklung der protestant- 
ischen Theologie seit Kant, Berlin, 1892 ; Religion und Religionen, 1906 ; 
Entstehung des Christentums, 1907. 

In 1885 Professor Pfleiderer gave a course of Hibbert Lectures in London 
on ‘‘ The Influence of the Apostle Paul on Christianity."’ In 1894-95 he 
was the Gifford Lecturer in Edinburgh University, his subject being ‘‘ The 
Philosophy and Development of Religion.’’ At the Congress of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, held at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, he delivered 
an address before the Philosophical Section on ‘‘ The Relation of the Phi- 
losophy of Religion to the Other Sciences."’ Professor Pfleiderer made a 
second visit to the United States last year to attend the Congress of Relig- 
ious Liberals, at Boston, which he addressed on ‘‘ The Evolution of the Ideal 
Truth of Christianity from Its Traditional Forms.’’ During the autumn 
he also gave a series of lectures in Brooklyn and at Harvard, Cornell, and 
Columbia Universities. He was admired as a brilliant and forceful speaker, 
and won the love of all who came to know him personally for his simplicity 
of manner and manly honesty. 

News has just arrived of the death of another distinguished professor of 
philosophy at the University of Berlin. Professor Friedrich Paulsen died 
at his home at Steglitz, near Berlin, on August 14. A notice of his life 
and work will appear in the next number of the REviIEw. 

Professor A. E. Taylor, of McGill University, has accepted the chair of 
Moral Philosophy at the University of St. Andrews, recently made vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Bosanquet. 
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Professor S. E. Mezes has resigned the chair of Philosophy to accept 
the Presidency of the University of Texas. 


Professor W. C. Murray, who holds the chair of Philosophy in Dalhousie 
College, has been appointed President of the newly founded University of 
Saskatchewan. 

Professor Warner Fite, of the University of Indiana, has been appointed 
Professor of Philosophy in that institution. 


Dr. M. A. Caldwell, Assistant in Philosophy at Harvard University, has 
been elected to the Professorship of Philosophy at Ursinus College. 


Dr. M. S. McDonald, of the University of New Brunswick, has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Philosophy at McGill University. 


We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

MinD, No. 67: Leslie J. Walker, Martineau and the Humanists ; Zzon- 
ard J. Russell, Space and Mathematical Reasoning ; Angelo Cresfi, The 
Principle of Causality in Italian Scientific Philosophy ; Helen Wodchouse, 
Judgment and Apprehension ; A. Sidgwick, The Ambiguity of Pragma- 
tism ; F. C. S. Schiller, Is Mr. Bradley a Pragmatist? £. £. C. Jones, 
Precise and Numerical Identity ; 7. WV. Shearman, Infinite Divisibility ; 
Critical Notices ; New Books ; Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XVIII, 4: Carl Heath, The 
Treatment of Homicidal Criminals; Alfred H. Lioyd, the Relation of 
Righteousness to Brute Facts ; /. E//is McTaggart, The Individualism of 
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in Aésthetic Value: (I) The Nature of Aésthetic Value; W. Sellars, 
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RIVISTA DI FILOsSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, X, 5-6: R. Ardigd, L'in- 
conscio; 2. Varisco, Le ultime induzioni; G. Zuccante, Anassagora; 
£. Troilo, Efficienza e forme del pensiero positivo nel medio evo e nella 
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